
Routes to tour in Germany 




German roads will get you 
there - even if nostalgia Is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not oall to mind those 
halcyon dhildhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairytales, maybe German 
ones? The. surroundings In 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the Scenes In 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearerand 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanati, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a tiatand a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where, Baron Mtinchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tali RbUtd beydur dulde. 
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1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, hprrieol 
MQnchhausen . 

3 Hanau, birthplace of-the 
Brothers Grimm’ 

4 Alsfeld 
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Uldent Carstens was able to fly 
[tone from his .state visit to China 
^satisfied' with ties between Bonn. 

Wing, i . i . . j ' 

lq have not for d longtime been as 
ofptobletns as they are today. Past 
Dons arc forgotten and the two 
m are largely! agreed on world 
is. 1 | 

toe' they disagree, as on the Midd- 
U find relations with the United 
ts, they 1 at least understand each 
ft position. 1 . 

be are no disputes oyer Taiwan 
fw problems with thixed marriages, 
in on the increase despite China's 
fcregylation.* , 

felerm stands Tor a reorganisation 
iasjhat has led to delays in and 
trikiJoha of major projects, but 
nations have been let off lightly, 
jk interest ' shown by the average 
no In state visits of this kind must 
^overestimated^ but the Chinese 
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ing' advanced technoio^icrii'kriqw-hoW 
to .communist countries; ipcluding Chl- 

** •' ; 

. Bonn has concentrated, in China's 
ta&q, qrt'ih-s&vice training for specia- 
lists, on , scientific change betweerj 
. universities, on setting up technical col- 
leges ;in China ,anjd . on' awarding scho- 
larships. : 

Initial successes are apparent, parti- 
cularly, in connection y/ith the German- 
. backed Tongji University in Shanghai. 

They are badly needed by the Chine- 
se leaders to defend the ppiicy, of open- 
ing China : to. foreign influence against 
opposition from domestic ;(jqi)bters and 
crjtics. . ■ . ’ . ■ 

. China has Iparnt. lessons in, foreign 
affairs, parting company, both with;cul- 
turai revolutionary isolation and, with 
the somewhat unsuccessful attempt io 
make war put tp.be Inevitable. 

( The aiim ,bf!thc >ar is inevitable' Uric 
was to organise, a universal united front 
against Moscow. .. . ^ . 

Cliina today la koeri to look " further 

afield (l»n its Immediate neighbours', to 
adopt, independent political positions 
and to engage .more than ln ibo p^at In 
dialogue with all sides. • . t | , . 

, This Is a point, to wljigh the 'resump- 
tion of tajics with the $oylet Union testi- 
fies, for instance. ' 

This is tho level at which China, is In- 
terested, In terms of world affaire, in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. . 

Yet one wonders w(>y several' Chinese 
' Continued on ‘,’i -'. 



President Karl Carstens and Frqu Veronica Carstens at' the Great Wrill of China; ! ' 
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East Bloc media turn on 


Tt .wag ..Ip hF .eapqctett that the Spyitf 
JL Union , and pther Eqst Bioo medit^ 
would be sharply critical of Ch&nc^lot; 
Kohl’s policy statement. (Sec, page.,$). 

But that. is no reason fqr,Bonn to fee) 
irritated- Tho .East ploc is,qnly tfyjpg. to 
influence German . public , opinion 
against what fg alleged to be n policy of 
cpnfcontqtlpn, i , , Vl| 

Yet even Helmut Schmidt, tl\p former 
ChanceHpr, \rn said ,thpt Hoim^t Kohl 
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pve its detailed and benevolent 

Chinese view of Germany^- or 
Iphe might well say, was. surely 
feed '■> despite ' domestic ■ develop- 
j|l-ii .that of an affluent, highly 
stable and clean Federal Re- 

! is by no means easy to 
Chinese that the economic^ 
nemployment, bankrupt-i 
la) conflicts occasionalty- 
Peking newspapers reailyj 

iders are doubtless grati-| 
nariy allows China u> par-, 
scientific and technologic 
mts. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

eady one of Peking's fore- 
Un technical cooperation, 
ould welcome even more - 
fclig pointed out to Prafes- 

probably the only sdtious 

United. States, which is dpr 
strictly-iho ban- on export-^ 



v-Wi.; -- t:.: i- 

planned no radical changes ih Ostpd/i- 

tik '* i "* " .. . 

1 the, Chnncoiior has lip^ipte^tjon jof 
mediating between the superppw^i He 
feels Oerip qn? are belter ) ooked afje r, by 
close, jCpopemtjon t wjfh„ , lyashjpgton 
than' by any. kind of security partnership 
Will Moscow. J { 

• The- Soviet i Union as usual lias. adop- 
ted fa- twofold approach- toward < Bonn* 
High-ranking Soviet politicians confer* 
red with Herr- Kohl -in a businesslike 
mtwner in -Bonn' during his first* week in 
office, f. -• ■-! ; ■ i- til.. - : 

' one hears in Moscow does ndt 
indicate any likelihood Abrupt 'chan- 
ge in relations ! between the hvd Cobn- 
tHCs either; ' ’ ; 1 ' "■ ■" 


'll- it ll > 


’ «*>r» :jri* 


The npy^way v 

CfteneOHor Helmut KoW (right) arid til* depufy arid 1 foreign Mlnlalflr Hahs-blbtrich 
Geneeher ahake hstridi fn the Bundestag after KOhl hW dUlverad a policy state- 
nifrit (story oripive $f. ' '• f i " ,4 "• A,; ! " (Phote-.SodhitaAerVwUs) 


artiHeiy } on .Bpnn, with, a view to' creat- 
ing uncertainty 1 .' ' ; V r 

■ . .Qfle.ftim ja itoieg^ in/luqnce ; .on,the 

domepripf.saunfeJrt Boflfhvntj! suohitjmc 

Wjfa.nflnul decision has. been -tekatvon 
#elfeeiP or. not a genexaj oleclipn iB tp 
be held in March. . ■ j. 

T 'Another objective of Soviet "propa- 
ganda now and in future >WiH beao^heat 
emoilbns- in "the - domestic debate - on 
missile modernisation. : « • - ; i 

1 The repercussions on felalibbs . With 
tiie- East of stationing new US mlfesijes 
In Oermany will naturally be painted 1 In 
drastic tertbs; 

: So tfie Vohn gbyferripient can expect 
to fare h;' gale bf propBgah da, from* t he r 
E'Ssti Propaganda has always Tdrjnddf ail . 
important part of- comfriuHist -jdrbigri 
poiiw, buMtlfl and remains Were rheko- 
n#: i'-y. ; I J K'brv; i; 1 

1 ^pttetseidHa ■ ■ 

- . I ./.- r : ; (BrtrrtcV 1982) 
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Twenty years after Cuban crisis, 
lessons remain to be learned 


MH pWWguroinlMlIei existing and 

Stockeoflwd-baaed'mBdJunHangomlsalles ™ 
Western Europe ~ • Soviet Union" 

1 symbol standB for roughly 20 missiles 884* 


OME AFFAIRS 


The writer, Christoph Bertram, la a for- 
mer director of the International Institu- 
te of Strategic Studies, in London, 

T wenty years ago an American U 2 
spy plane brought back film from a 
reconnaissance flight over the Carib- 
bean that confirmed Washington’s 
worst fears. 

The Soviet Union, despite denials, 
was busy installing In Cuba ballistic 
missiles aimed at targets in the United 
States. 

It was not the first time in the atomic 
age that hostilities between the nuclear 
giants seemed imminent, but never be- 
fore had they been so close to the brink. 

Those of us who were around at the 
time will recall with a sigh of relief how 
the crisis was contained. 

President Kennedy deliberately re- 
frained from replying to the gross So- 
viet provocation in kind by invading in- 
subordinate Cuba. 

Instead, he decided in favour of a na- 
val blockade to head off Soviet missile 
freighters bound for the Caribbean is- 
land. 

He undertook to respect the territo- 
rial integrity of Castro's Cuba, Includ- 
ing the Soviet political presence, pro- 
viding the Soviet Union dismantled its 
missile bases and withdrew its missiles 
from the island. 


duction in Central Europe began In 
1973. Nine years later they have still to 
achieve results. 

There have been many explanations 
to account for this fact, but the crucial 
factor must surely be that arms control 
has grown politically irrelevant 

Instead of being an instrument of 
policy in East-West relations (and that 
is all arms control can hope to be), it 
has increasingly emerged as a stopgap 
for the lack of a policy on East- West 
ties. 

Thera is a striking contrast between 
the Cuban crisis and the decade that 
followed it. 

The Soviet provocation was unaccep- 
table to America at the time, and not 
just because of the new missile launch- 
ing pads in the Caribbean. 

The bone of contention, President 
Kennedy said on TV on 22 October 
1962, was the unilateral, abrupt change 
in the status quo undertaken by the So- 
viet Union. 

Such changes are indeed intolerable 
in the atomic age. Consistency and cla- 
rity are the indispensable groundwork 
for survival. 

That was why the United States saw 
the solution of the Cuban crisis and the 
arms control moves that followed it as 
one unit. 

It was less a matter of warding off 
specific threats than of arriving at a 


French 
8 2s and 8 3s 


Cruise missiles (mobile launchers) 


versial among ex- 
perts too. Is there -ioi 

any point in conti- 10 J 

nuing with negotia- 
tions on conventio- 
nal troop cuts when 
the quality and de- 
ployment doctrines Neither sides' nuclear sub missiles are I 
of forces , have Included . J 

grown more Impor- M^FMoHernlBatlon pijntWm 

meri«r S' P.-.l-lr.SS.ImobllftapnZn 

tions? Is it worth- -jno 1 j 

while, keeping talks . IUU | | 

going when the' di- Cruise missiles (mobll 

cline in European | I 

birth rates will bd- 1 1 4 >» - ■■ 
fore long' autoiflati- ' XXX*. 

cally bring about aca JJM L 
the troop cuts XTTT. 

about which dele- ■ s 

gations are current* ngi X ■> m 
ly fighting 4 rear- |gr '" XXX. 
guard battle? Is it Of l ~ 1 ‘ 1 1 

crucial 1 importance Whether the Start 
talks in Geneva reduce ' the two' ’ sides* 
strategic nuclear arsenals from 14,000 
to 10,000 warheads, as called for by 
President Reagan, or ftom 4,500 to 3,600 ■ 
carrier vehicle*, as proposed by 
the Russians? 

Even If agreement were reached on 
the zero option in medium-range missi- 
les in Europe, as. advocated by Nato, 
neither the West n'br the Soviet' Union 
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((three warheads each, mobile twtf 
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Chancellor Kohl outlines 
blueprint for the nation 


Missile .In use 
type elnce 
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iprernment and more self help is 
ottllor Helmut Kohl's formula for 
,uy, He spelled out in a Bundestag 
^ speech what be expected both of 
Mire-right coalition and of society, 
(question for the future Is not how 
)i state can do foy Its people. The 
sta for the future Is how freedom, 
■tan and self-reliance can develop 
i,* he said. He appealed to people to 
b sacrifices and help the coalition, 
timed the Social Democrats for al- 
ii economic crisis to develop and 
Ik! an emergency programme to 
Slobs, provide Investment Incentives 


mm 


[Pershing 2^™ 1,600, ifr 


ca and Europe are capable of 
agreement on such a plan. 

The Western allies may 
have become tangled up in In# 
issues because they have failed 10 
link between their fundamental 
ccpts. . 1 

Yet these, concepts must be rri t 
to a common denominator despite 
difficulties thpt arise, and in the 1 
analysis definitions must be arrived 


Mr Khrushchev gave in. ’Firmness, di- of behaviour for the superpowers would be .safe from attacks bv similar confrontation pnd coop 

omaev and readiness to compromise in World affairs; — — weapons. " with the Soviet Union. .. . 
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plomacy and readiness to compromise 
triumphed over the risk of war. 

The mixture of confrontation and di- 
plomacy that made up the 1962 Cuban 
crisis determined more than the outco- 
me of that particular crisis, 

‘ It has made its mark on the hopes 
anil reality of the nuclear age for the 
past 20 years, arid its legacy is still with 
us. 

.- •It has 'Influenced reality because it 
gave the Soviet Union an additional in- 
centive to aim at strategic and conven- 
tional parity with the United States. 

• iU influenced hopes because the Cu- 
ban crisis brought home to a wider poli- 
tical consciousness the need for a settle- 
ment of the nuclear, arms race, 

The Cuban crisis marked the beginn- 
ing of a decade of arms control. Both 
sides had been on the brink of nuclear 
war and sought io come to terms with 
nuclear reality by negotiation and 
Agreement. 

I Agreements were fetched in swift 
succession, starting with the 1963. treaty 
banning nuclear tests in the atmosphe- 
re, in outer apace and under water. 1 

■Later that year the hot line scrambler 
phone linking Moscow and Washington 
was set up. -i; 1 

. .In 1976 the stationing of weapons of 
mass destruction, in .outer, space was 
banned. A year later the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty was signed. - s 

II In ,1972 President Nixpn and Mr 
Brezhnev signed Sait I in Moscow, li- 
miting strategic firms and virtually di- 
spensing with anti-missile systems. 

. But that marked the end of the arms 
control decide. Nothing has since real- 
ly worked. Negotiations begin but fail 
to reach conclusions. 

Salt 2 was flnaily signed in 1979 ,but 
fell foul of tension in East-West ties and 
has. yet to be ratified. 

Talk* on mutual balanced force re- 


At the height of the crisis one side The zero option would merely mean 
did not threaten to make mincemeat of no Spvlet medium-range missiles would 
the other. There Were, instead, calls for be aimed at Western (argots in return 
cooperation. for US medium-range missiles not bc- 

Mr Kennedy made the pdint lucidly j ng stationed in Western Europe, within 
in his reply to Mr Khrushchev: “If you striking distance of targets in the Soviet 
are prepared to seriously discuss deteii- Union. ' 

te between Nato and the Warsaw Anris, like arms control, cannot be 
Pact," he wrote, "we will bo ready to fully assessed outside their overall poli- 
consider, with our allies, all suitable tlcal context.' 
proposals." This is the reasbn both for the emo- 

1 The momentum of arms Control has tlonal resistance to the nUclear deter- 
been lost due to the decline of this poll- rent In the Western peace debate and 
tlcal concept- for the scepticism on arms control that, 

A number of talks are about to enter tellingly, is shared by left-wingers in 
into a fresh session, but they all seem Europe and right-wingers in America, 

like vestiges of another era, of which Once there is nd longer a Western 
technical complexes alone remain, political concept behind cooperation in 
without political foundations. East-West ties, arms pqntrol as an In- 

They are the MBFR talks In Vienna strument qannot be politically pigeon- 
and the two rounds of talks between holed or the deterrent be ‘politically un- 
America and. Russia in Geneva bn derstood. 

intermediate-range nuclear forces and Disarmament, taken on its own, is 
strategic arms limitation. . seen by, right-wingers as a one-sided ad- 

■ It is small wonder (hey are all contra* Vance concession' tajheSqy let gdversa- 
. ■ • — j.'. . ' - J ry. The deterrent, taken' otMts own, is 

Continued from page 1 . . seen by left-wingers as a macabre, dan- 

politicians made such' a point of favour-, • * fllrow * W" game; 
lag German reunification In t|\eir dis- ' Everi if there were to be a surprise 
mission* with President Cantons, ;■ y agreement tombfrow in Vienna or Gci 
: Can they have consciously . run the’ rieva, the malaise felt by public opinion 
risk of upsetting the Soviet Union, with i . In. the West (would .hot be overcome as 
which Peking is back on talking terms?;.' lbhg.as the West lacked a common Ost- 
Chairman Hu, in his visions or a poll- • . ppf/tfkconcept : 
tically and -economically united, strong * Mills: is thtfVpbltfti on which action 
Germany, even .went farther than West must he taken if arms control is to, re- 
German politicians are . prepared to' ' gain meaning. We must, set aside the At J 
think aloud these days. V . , ; ; laiitlc cacophony of individual iheastif 

But the^e asides must not be bveita-*' res. 
ted in the overall context of tlje siSte vir j -vj ■ Pipelines : hefe, sanctions there, secu- 
slt Chairmen Hu also referred to divt- rlty conference' here and Nato missile 
ded countries in general, thereby link- modernisation there are building blocks 
ing the German Question with that of | n a strategy. But they can never be as- 
Taiwan. in which he is more,d|rectly jq ? ..gambled .into a .building as ; long as the 
r ' . . //e/mu/ Op/ewA ; . architect’s. p|an if missing.. 
j . (nyikfytf? guadichiu, 18 Octobei 1982) We may well wondfST whether Ameri- 


wfflnhc Soviet Union. .. ■ 

This was a point George F. Ke 
was right in emphasising in his F, 
furt speech accepting the peace prio 
the German Booksellers’ Associate 
To this extent Bonn Foreign Ml 
Hans-Dietrlch Gcnscher is not fai 
moved from Mr Kennan. 

In his article in trip Fall 1982 
Foreign Affairs Herr Genscher not 
called for an overall Western s 
he nlso outlined one. 

The new Bonn government cauMl 
fored to rest on these laurels, ft » 
enough to advocate Nato missile 
demisation and clamour for US h 
ship. 

Bonn must thoughtfully arid 
tructlyely urge usable results |Mfc 
rieva talks especially the concept s*, 
ble' deterrent and cooperative 
which alone can result in any 
tnents reached making sense. ■ 

It would be too risky to wait ft* 
next crisis to teach us the Cuban 
again in even more dangerous d 
t a nebs.. Christoph BtM 
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It new Chancellor's first major 
loildestB^ speech was colourless 
Ebcklustre. He gave the impression 
^politician who has reached hi^ 
lout of a man already buckling un- 
ititrajh. 

Uew government must be given a 
»: but it must not make it too hard 
Wle'tb give it that chance. Kohl 
dnotbc surprised if, following his 
4 doubts about the stability of his 
fflnentgrow. 

^ neither used this chance for a 
die "blood, toil, tears and 
of appeal nor did he make use of 
rility to wax emotional and lend 
Uliyto the vaunted "courage to 
itoftilure" 

hre.was a trace of both these ele- 
a in Mi speech, but they weren’t 
Ny enough. 

ft Indecisiveness is party due to the 
the new chancellor is aware of 
fcty ground: the FDP remains un- 
^jih* fate of 1 (b chairmun, Hans- 
& Gcnscher is unccrtnin*, and 
UKef Strauss, the third coalition 
is making himself increasingly 

w was little that was new in 
Speech when It came to specific 
loattcrs. He was most concrete in 
of his address that dealt with 
and treasury decisions. ' 
Announced stock-taking of Hel- 
legacy boiled down to a 
T* 1 ' °f data on the economic posi- 
ilhecouiitry.'- ' r 

Iwen in handing out blame, the 
*Jtor was relatively restrained. 
*Vof course, a good reason for 
.^nt 1 LambsdorlT, his Economic 
^Minister, was partly responsible 
J* wonomic policy of the ri ast 

** b some method ,iri the cau- 
ks of the address. He Was evl- 
'8ojug of his way not to add to 
'fctrich Genscher’s problems, 
ftjlement on the new goyern- . 
tilths policy was restricted to 
Up and declarations of intent, 
j oy the coalition agreement, 

Jolng at all about judiciary poli- 
■jjkhiul security arid not much 
* fl . me subject of the environ- ! 
j thus made a point of skirting 
^versiajj 

^ er> 5 band writing, was pbvious 
5j, and , security pplicy. Here, 
^4, little .that could , not have 
p^iwd by t^e Social pemoprats ; 

-l^erp jyas a certain shift of .. 
“ towards closer ties with the 

kica) day-to-day polities will 


and support the social welfare system de- 
spite cash cutbacks. He also promised “a 
humane aliens policy" that would stem 
Immigration. Chancellor Kohl called for 
closer ties with Washington. He endorsed 
the former government’s policy on Nato, 
disarmament and European' unity. The 
government would carry through the dou- 
ble Nato dedslon tp support negotiations 
over missile reductions and. If necessary, 
to deploy new medium range missiles. 
The opposition SPD attacked the govern- 
ment programme for “a human society 
with more freedom and less state" as a 
medley of Ideas without a concept. 

show whether the scope Helmut 
Schmidt gave this country in matters of 
world politics — a scope he knew how 
to use — wili be forfeited or not. 

The instability of the “new 
majority" was evident even in this field: 
the applause from the FDP benches 
was very sparing indeed. There were 
times when it seemed that even those 
who had backed the switch of coalition 
partners had not quite 'come to terms 


with their new role and hesitated to ap- 
plaud the former Opposition Leader 
who was now the Chancellor. 

There was none of the inspiration 
that any new government expects from 
its first major policy statement in parlia- 
ment. This was not only due to the diffi- 
cult tasks the government has should- 
ered and the fact that sacrifices are cal- 
led for. After all, even this could inspire 
by its very challenge. 

Kohl went out of his way to speak of 
hope, faith and self confidence and to 
call on the citizens to step up their ef- 
forts. 

But a government that has come 
about under these circumstances cannot 
convey optimism — if for no other rea- 
son because nobody really knows how 
long It wili last. 

The widespread scepticism will be di- 
spelled only if the new government is 
voted back into office in the promised 6 
March elections. Blit until then, steps 
aimed at helping growth will fail. But 
this is not the only area in which the 
conservatives* refusal to accept 
Schmidt’s offer of immediate new elec- 
tions will backfire. 

As things are, the government will be 
viewed with reservations for the next six 
months and will be unable to fulfil its 
promise of a new beginning. 

Kohl’s speech — its concept, its con- 
tent and its effects — has made this 
quite clear. 

Joachim Worthmann 
(Snmgarter Zeltung, 14 October 1982) 


Emphasis placed firmly on 
shoring up the Alliance 


C hancellor Helmut Kohl has shified 
the emphasis of his foreign and se- 
curity policy towards the Western Al- 
liance and friendship with America. 

The new foreign policy direction be- 
comes obvious from his words: "We 
shall take Germen-American relations 
out of the twilight." 

Though even Schmidt’s policy state- 
ment of 24 November 1980 staled that 
the partnership with the USA was the 
"essence of the Atlantic Alliance," Kohl 
went a step further by saying: “The Al- 
liance is the core of German StaatsrB - 
son (statecraft).’’ It wris obvious that 
this went too far for some Social De- 
mocrats. 

1 In keeping with this statement, the 
Chancellor “unreservedly" endorsed the 
1979 double Nato decision, stressing 
that US missiles should be deployed 
should- negotiations on medluni range' 
missiles break down. “ 

Kohl’s praise of his predecessor Hel- 
mut Schmidt, Who was instrumental in 
bringing about the Nato decisioh; was 
more than just political politeness: it 
was Intended a* a warning to those in' 
the SPD who opposed the Nato deci-' 

siOn. ■ 1 ‘ 

Continuity was the dominant element 
in 1 the chancellor’s statements' on dis-' 
armament and arms control, the 1 CSCE, 
and the further comrintiiig of the Euro-' 
peanCommurtlty.' 1 

1 His words indicated a deeper com- 
mitment tothe political development of 
the EEC than could be gathered' from 1 
the 1980 policy statement. - ■ ,! 

On the other hand; the friendship 
With France that Schmidt had stressed 
in his 1980 policy statement received no ' 
mention in Kohl’s address though he 
demonstratively emphasised this -by his 
going to France Immediately after tak- 
ing office. • ' * '* '' 

Another thing he did hot mention 1 


was. Bonn's Middle- East V policy* -This 
was defined in the coalition paper. 

Kphi’s statement that the Nato prin*. 
ciple was one for all and all for one and 
that was “security partnership" must be 
seen as a review of Schm|dt's concept 
of “security partners hip"; which he fre- 
quently used in connection with the So- 
viet Union. 

The concept of “genuine detente, dia- 
logue and cooperation as the substance 
of a continued development of relations 
with Moscow," as laid down in the coa- 
lition agreement, recurred in Kohl's 
Bundestag address. 

There' We|;e certain limiting factors in 
that part of his speech that dealt with 
trade relations with the East Bloc "in 
accordance with the Harmel Report, the 
Bonn alliance declare ti6h and the Ver- 
sailles Summit agreements to the effect ' 
that • Western security^ agreements 
should be taken into account." " 

But this did not go as far as the pas- ' 
sage in the coalition paper that called 
for "balanced and dependable benefits 1 
and counter-benefits" in 'ifeiations with 
theGDR. ‘ ' >*'•• • ’*'■• " ■ 

, formula was) not mentioned in 
Kohl’s policy statement.- The Chancel- 
lor put considerably more, emphasis 
than his predecessor did in 1980 on. 
overcoming the division of Germany. 
He stressed Ihat "fcerlln <ia 4he symbol , 
of the openness of : the German, 
question" — fprqething . Brand' , ,ar)d 
Schmidt played dowq^ ,:, , , , 

There vyas , qjso .more emphasis , thpn, 
in 1980 oil support (or West. Berlin,. .. .. 

Chancellor Kohl promised ( impro r yed 
cooperation and the honouring of. con- 
tractual obligation* 'with the G DR, not . 
with a view tp some vague political ob- 
jective* bu( for the' good 'Cf 'tpe 
"pfeojble Who ate sCp'aratpd from each ' 
other."- ■ ' 1 " ' 1 Beml Conrkd 1 

i*» . «: <Dl6'We!t; 14 October-1982) 


Wide variety 
of reactions 
to speech 

2jam&urger®aben&blall 


C hancellor Helmut Kohl's policy 
speech has met with widely differ- 
,ing responses: approval by business and 
stiff rejection on many issues by organ!- ! 
sed labour; the disabled; war victims 
and their next-of-kin; and pensioners. 

Ernst Breit, chairman of the trade 
union federation (DGB), criticised the 
employment programme. He said that 
the objectives of creating new jobs and 
preserving the system of social benefits 
could not be achieved' by the measures 
envisaged by the government. : . ; 

Breit said that Kohl was primarily in- 
terested in bolstering business and that 
“it is therefore not surprising that the 
necessary further development of the 
Co-determination Act was not mentio- 
ned with a single word." 

The national federation of German 
industry (BDI), on the other hand, sees 
Kohl's policy speech as an encouraging 
sign of the determination ftp 
"overcome the long mismanagement in 
matters of economic and / fiscal 

policy." ; ; s’'. 

The standing conference of German 
industry and commerce was more res- 
trained, saying that (fare were a few, 
“correqt” . elements in the > government 
programme but that the measures the 
government has opted for do not go far 
enough. . , . . 

The trades association says' that the 
government programme could Improve 
the investment climate and provide- a 
stable foundation from which to fight 
unemployment. 

Farmers association president Cons- 
tantin von He'eremann said he hoped 
the new government would bring abqut 
a climate of credibility for its social and 
economic policy. 

The association of war and military 
service victims (VdK) ■ said the . six- 
month freeze on pensions and war vie* 
tint's benefits was unacceptable. . > : • • 

The cutback, in the social 1 sector 
would hit those sections of (he popula-.. 
tion whose available incomes hai'e Be6rt' 
paled down dramatically’ due to price 1 
increases and taxation. ^ 

Hans Mayr, deputy chairman of tlje 
metalworkers union, IO, Metall, spoke 
of “flailing arpunfUn realtors pf ( soqia| 
policy,” The unilateral austerity mpasq- , 
rqs,, , he . said, have . programmed : social 
unir^. : ■ r ... 

: The German white collar union weN 
corned the clear avowal to uphold the 
autonomy of the parties to 1 collective 
bargaining while criticising the increase - 
of VAT as socially uqjust. 

The national bunking federation ter- 
med the gbverrimbqVs programme a 
first step towards' improved conditions 
for private investment*,' ' ‘ ... 

TTic civil servants fedej-atj^n appro- 
ves of the, goYernment'3 i , tiy{l 'stirvjce 
programme in . principle. i! r| n . 

Arid the Bupdesweii^ 'ansocfatlbH nks 
promised tb support thii g^veynritonit in 
it* bid to -help soldiers rights. 1 ' ' 

dpa ' 1 ! 

■' 1 (framburgef Ab^rtdblall. 14 detober 1982) 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


Free Democrats’ brittleness revealed 
by failure in Bavarian election 


The Free Democrats have been voted ont of the Bavarian assembly. They polled only 
3.5 per cent of Che votes polled In the Land election (6.2 per cent In 1978), less than the 
crucial 5 per cent minimum. This comes on the heels of the Hesse elections, where the 
FDP also failed to get 5 per cent. In Bavaria, the Greens (4.6 per cent) also failed to 
get above the limit. The two main parties, Franz Joser Strauss 1 ruling Christian Social 
Union and the Social Democrats roughly held their own over the last poll in 1978 and 
aft the only parties represented in the Assembly. The CSU won 58.3 per cent of the 
poll, compared with 59.1 per cent last time and have 133 assembly representatives 
(129); the SPD took 31.9 per cent (31.4) and have 71 representatives (65). 


E lection results in Bavaria cannot be 
said to have come as a surprise. 
The Free Democrats were thrown out of 
the state assembly in Munich because 
of what has been happening in Bonn. 

There can be no doubt that most vo- 
ters strongly disapprove of the decision 
by FDP leader Hans- Dietrich Genscher 
to switch sides. 


Hamburg SPD 
goes for 
a snap poll 


Hamburg looks like going to the polls 
again In December. Burgomaster Klaus 
von Dohnany! has called for fresh elec- 
tions. He has headed an SPD minority 
government in the city since June but 
been unable to come to terms with the 
Greens, the environmentalist group which 
bold the balance of power In the city 
dounclK ’ 


The emotions triggered by the change 
of government in Bonn are not dying. 

Two points arise. First, the survival of 
the FDP hangs more in the balance 
than ever. It is torn by strife and there 
are no signs of wounds healing. 

Second, because of this, the new 
Bonn coalition of Christian and Free 
Democrats is in jeopardy. 

Both will be in trouble if a general 
election is held next March, as the new 
government has promised. 

IF it Isn't, allegations of treachery will 
bedevil the Bonn government for the re- 
maining 18 months of the present Bun- 
destag's life-span. 

Serious though the blow to the FDP 
was at the polls in Bavaria, the extraor- 
dinary party conference in SchwSbisch 
Hall outlined the party's predicament 
even more drastically. 

It was clear at the conference that 
wheeler-dealing in Bonn still rankles 
with ordinary members of the party. 


Rank-and-file dissatisfaction continues 
to be levelled at Herr Genscher. 

The FDP leader has emerged as a ne- 
gative symbol of Liberal credibility, as a 
household word for a turncoat and a 
man with few friends and few still will- 
ing to speak out in his defence. 

Even a bid to replace him by Wolf- 
gang Mischnick, FDP floor leader in 
the Bundestag and a man who has 
emerged as a credible figure from the 
party's mid-stream change of horse in 
Bonn, would have little hope of success. 

The rift in FDP ranks goes much deep- 
er than disputes over the party leader- 
ship. The split in the party has emerged, 
in political, programme terms, as an in- 
superable crisis. 

Names merely stand for the issues in- 
volved, and the signs are that the dis- 
pute will continue, reaching a climax at 
the Berlin party conference in Novem- 
ber. 

What this means where Bonn is con- 
cerned is that the Kohl-Genscher coali- 
tion could well come apart at the seams, 
certainly as it now stands. 

Fears along these lines have gained 
weight from the unexpectedly good 
showing of Herr Strauss’s CSU at the 
polls in Bavaria. 

The Bavarian leader might, some will 
have hoped (arguably including Chris- 
tian Democrats), have been taught a les- 
son by his electorate. 


H amburg's Social Democrats are in 
a huny for once. They plan to 
hold a. snap election before Christmas 
after rejecting, 14 days ago, a call by the 
Opposition CDU to go . to the polls 
again. 

There are .two main reasons why the 
SPD has Changed Its mind. 

One Is that the Social Democrats fed, 
after the Hesse poll, they might do bet- 
ter. The other Is that negotiations with 
the Greens, or environmentalists, were 
marking dme despite progress. 

• For the SPD minority government the 
budget debate would have been a game 
of chance -it coy Id not have afforded to 
tqke part in. 

_ Fresh elections seemed a distinct pos- 
sibility In any case, so Mayor Klaus von 
Dohnanyi fell; the tlpie had come to try 
and Improve the party’s position in , 
Hamburg. 

Prospect ii of a better showing are 

S uch raortj rataiitable than they were 
the last elections in June, when the 1 
CDU made most gains. 

Hamburg's SPD argues, not without 
reason, that developments in Bonn will 
give the party a shot in the arm. But will 
the balance of power be any different? 

Despite Bonn it is most unlikely that 
either of the two major parties will gain 
ab absolute majority as long as there is 
a third party in the city council. 

The third party will probably be the 
Greens, again, and. nof the FDp. A , 
Grand Coalition (of the two major par-. 1 
ties), as suggested by, the CPU, seems ' 
an unlikely prospect. 

The changes In Bdnri make it seem 
improbable. So dq the differences bet- ' 
ween the two parties in ftamburg and 
Herr von DohnaityPs. strict opposition 
to the idea. 

. . .fSuutgvter ZeJhing, 1 1 October 1982) 


P olitical strategists of every hue are 
busy trying to interpret the Bava- 
rian election results as favouring their 
side and being a well-earned slap in the 
face for the others. 

They too often tend to forget that 
comparisons don't work. Bavaria is of 
strictly limited value as a national 
yardstick. 

It is a law unto itself, and it Is much 
more difficult to make comparisons and 
draw parallels with Bavaria than with 
any other part of the country. 

Neither historians nor sociologists 
have convincingly come up with rea- 
sons, but the fact remains that Bavaria 
is deeply conservative. 1 

Thp CSU’s real achievement is that It 
succeeded in uniting all strands and 
currents of Bavarian conservatism, 
ranging from Frapconian Protestant na- 
tionalism to Upper Bavarian separa- 
tism. ... 


The meaning of 
the result 
in Munich 


■As airule this range would be too 
much for a popular party to span, but 
the CSU can lay claim to an even more 
striking achievement. 

It has harnessed the reluctance to 
take part in debate or decision-making 
that is a hallmark of this kind of conserve 
vatism. , ... i 


■The CSU is a* party run strictly from 
the top, with Herr Strauss, its leader,’ 
firmly in control. 

CSU leaden identity themselves 'with 
Bavana to a degree that would other- 
wise be barely conceivable in a de- 
mocraticallyrgovemed country, " 1 

The CSU truly is, ip an unaccus- 
tomed sense pf the term, the Bavarian ’ 
stateparty. ■ ' • 

Bpt the ejection results have shown 
that there is a limit to the voter poten- 
tial of even such an unusual party. 1 

The. CSU’s ; 62 per cent of votes in 


1972 was a stroke of good luck. It hi 
since averaged 58 per cent. 

Election performance has been chanj 
ed neither by Herr Strauss's four yeai 
as Prime Minister nor by a stranglehol 
on Bavarian radio and TV. 

Yet CSU strength at the polls is s 
stable that excitement in Bonn an 
elsewhere has failed to influence tun 
out one way or the other where C$1 
voters are concerned. 

So Herr Strauss was wrong in data 
Ing , that the results bore out his d< 
mand, overruled by CDU and FDP, fc 
an immediate general election. 

Fifty-eight-pcr-cent support for tlj 
CSV in Bavaria U no guide .whatever t 
whether the CDU and CSU can expet 
to gain an absolute majority in a gent 
ral election. 

The Greens' failure to poll five pe 
cqnt , gives the established parties n 
cause to lean back with a sigh of relie 
and reel the environmentalist challeng 
has been,, warded ofT. . ... 

Four per cent in Bavaria can .on!; 
mean that the Greens stand a fai 
ohance of.pollipg fly e. per cent er mor 
in a general election and getting int< 
the Bundestag. 

So the pSU's success and the Greens 
apparent failure are of little , nationa 
importance,, and the Social Democrats 
shewing, does not prove much either. 

The SPD benefited from continuer 
dissatisfaction among Social and Fre< 
Democratic voters with the way powei 
changed hands in Bonn. ... 
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But he wastrt. Hi. party .aQUR 
absolute majority. Franz Jowfej 
improved his bargaining posilioai. 

It is high time, he says, that tbei ^OHMW tflkCS 
party disappeared from the 
scene, leaving voters with a dear d 
between the two major parties, 0 
Herr Strauss can be sure to in 

ensure that a general election is U .... . . 

March. He and his supporters fed * |lw fir8t " m ** 8 woman has been 
would stand a fair chance of galnb Wed !) ead ® G ®. rmaa trade 
nbsolute majority in an C |J t Monika Wulf-Mathies, 40, suc- 

which the FDP was given Its S !Uuncker at tbe Powerful 
orders once and for all. fc transport workers' union, 

It is too early to forecast whaufc lBunckcr 1 haS retlred becauseofm 

may mean for Chancellor Kohl.ba i . . A „ 

oosition is certainly none th« iJJJJpfitloiif the second largest in €3 r* 

metal-workers' union. 


over as head 
f big public sector union 


position is certainly none the eailra 

ter the Bavarian results. Jitter me . 

Who or what may yet sav, ft tR f™ 3 ™ h,d ,he ,ma *° of 

SaSfcS: 

a *°." e ' i Hamburg daily Hamburger 

™.L ^m, rea . !0nab e 10 ** pondered whether 

many CDU voters ere not in , Muld take the plaC( , of 

m,f. F SU saining even more ft ^ gn d a news agency correspon- 
which would mean abandoning fc could dete« a whiff of per- 

™ m ™.,'S dla K! *** ° fth0 ™ell of the .table., 
CDU/CSU-FDP coalition alrcftfyg, delegatea to the special OTV 

in Wiesbaden — 90 per cent of 


done. 

So hope lies, for the FDP, in .. 
all over the country again viewing 
Free Democrats (and voting for I 
as a liberal counterweight to m 
tive views In the coalition. 

But they cannot be sure of the 
tlon working. 

The disappearance of the FDP 
mean a substantial change in the, 
political landscape, but it wouldri 
state crisis. 

Oskar Feh 


ntn — had far fewer prejudices 
k press about a woman candi- 


Wulf-Mathies herself said: 
standing for the post as a 
but as an active trade 
" She added; “A woman of to- 
il lot more staying power than a 


iu Kluncker who, to everybody's 
' , luggested his 40-year-old col- 
i university graduate with a 
(Stuitgirtcr Zeitung, n QMtaJtiti whom he had personally lur- 
Aftjor union job from a position 
Wflntfiahcellery, 




This gave the Social Democriwsas the more surprising because 
boost in Hesse a fortnight earlier.yd Merten, an expert on collectl- 
Bavaria the bonus was much lew Mining, had long been consid- 
kcd. .' |h next in line. 

It seems reasonable to aswotj&iw the union executive board 

tb ® ® bare to decide on a nomination, 

winbeit.be.tshowingfar.(aneltoid« SWstsd , ha , bolh b „ noml . 

Given the sociological starting pc ( 

Ha. the Social Democrat, oiaotq S? °f ** »*■ ™ r ^“‘ hi ! 8 f 
to do much better there for »» ifi-gf 

For the Ffee Democrat,, on 

!? d ni WSte Voder 
,hB °' d tfadl ' 

vious conclusion that FDP WPF* Uta,fl 

view local polls in terms of genenli is Kurt von Haaren who 

tion yardsticks, = .i 7* Ernst Breit as head of the 

Free Democratic support ww W union when Breit was 

in Bavaria, clearly showing that od Jf'nnan of the German Trades 
rump remains loyal to the party, • Ration (DGB). 

At a time of change the FOP F* [Haaren belongs to the same go- 
to lose, as former general aecrrta a as Wulf-Mathies, but he rose 
Karl-Hermann Flach and 09? W ' Pinion ranks; 
heugen noted, from not aiming sf B .tkctlop of Frau Wulf-Mathles 
deep-seated support. reflects a structural change in 

The Free Demqcrats bavfl the proportion of women 


present a truly Liberal programme 
gned to appeal to a wider public Ip 
long term (and to keep to It). 

So PDF leaders are wrong Ip 
plaining that they dan no longer 
emotions that have nin ript. /, 
means is that voters don’t deicp* 
FDP. 

The implication is that the cl 
is too stupid to fully understand 


1 has risen from 18 to 27 per 


going on in Bonn. 

If the Bavarian election rwyl» 


the top men at the Stuttgart 
1 of OTV were worried about 
tanded as an "association of 
Jp there can be no overlbok- 
SJtthat, apart from the teachers 
, Qr |Y has more academics such 
l doctors, lawyers and psycho- 
* nd white collar workers than 
German union. 


u me uavartan eieaion m. ^ 

proved anything with regard to Bocjp Ua *her took office In 1964, 
is that the f£>P must take a NMK™ 1 t ® r,he ^union's 900,000 mem- 
look at itself unless It is to dfwp f3C^“ e - ,:oIlar workers, 27 per 

en,,re,y ' RudoirCross^T 1 ' W “ ker ' “ nd 9 P ' r “ n ' 

(Hannovwche AJis«nrine.l20<tt w, fi|i ira. different today. Of the 


1.2m members, 49 per cent are blue-col- 
lar and 43 per cent white-collar. 

This reflects some real changes 
though it also reflects the fact that the 
employers themselves changed the sta- 
tus of their staff in the hope that white- 
collar workers would be more status 
than class conscious. 

Spreading rationalisation in offices 
and hospitals forced the union to keep 
pace with structural changes in the 
public sector. 

Even before she became a full-time 
union official, Frau Wulf-Mathies de- 
monstrated how to rally new groupings 
when she organised an active OTV 
group at the Chancellery. 

When she was put in change of her 
union's health policy she started a drive 
dubbed “The Humane Hospital” show- 
ing how to recruit new members with 
activities for which, os a delegate to the 
1980 GTV congress put it, “we would 
have been branded as rabble rouBers 
only six years ago.” 

The further development of such 
drives and the stepped up inclusion of 
0TV grassroots in drafting the union's 
policy ranks among the most important 
Items in the new chairman's policy. 

Monika Wulf-Mathies has promised 
that she will resort to industrial action if 
necessary to support union demands; 
and to do so she has little choice but to 
go to the grassroots. 


T he number of people working short 
shifts is growihg sharply. In August 
there were 326,000. In September there 
were 583,000. 

Some people enjoy their unexpected 
leisure time, but most fear that It is just 
the sign of worse to come; unemploy- 
ment. 

The sharp rise was mainly because of 
the motor industry, and the Federal La- 
bour Office now expects that compo- 
nents suppliers will be the next affected. 

Short shift benefits are a major ele- 
ment of the social security system. They 
are financed through the unemploy- 
ment Insurance and subsidised with fe- 
deral funds. 

According to the law, the function of 
these benefits is. to prevent lay-offs 
when economic conditions make it tem- 
porarily impossible for a firm to work 
to capacity. 

It is up to the employer or the works 
council to apply to the Labour Office 
for benefits after reaching agreement on 
the extent of short shift work. This is. 
mostly done informally through an in- 
ternal agreement, but in some cases the. 
employer is forced to terminate and re- 
draft work-contracts, 

The Labour Office pays short-shift 
workers the same pro rata unemploy- 
ment benefits that would be due td an 
unemployed person: 68 per cent of the 
last net pay though of course only for 
that part of the work week that Is not 
paid by the employer. 

Any extra Income must be reported to 
the Labour Office. Half of the 1 net 
amount is then deducted from the bene- 
fits. ‘ 

But this does not apply to the extra 
pay the employer grants a workers in 
short shift.' ‘ 

According to. the Bonn Labour Mi- 


An initial trial of strength is already 
in the offing: the union sees the new 
Bonn government’s announcement that 
it intends to restrict civil service pay in- 
creases to two per cent even before the 
next round of collective bargaining as a 
provocation. 

To make matters worse, Bonn has 
hinted that, if collective bargaining re- 
sults in a pay deal higher than this fig- 
ure, It would respond by cutting down 
on the number of available posts. 

0TV deputy chairman Karl-Heinz 
Hoffmann has revealed what the 
union's strategy will be. At the Wiesba- 
den congress he said: “Anybody who 
wants to settle his policy regarding 
posts via collective bargaining deals 
will get exactly thBt." 

But before taking action the union 
wants to see what the next government 
steps will be. 

The 0TV has always delayed charting 
a definite course before the sensitive ri- 
tual of coordinating pay and other de- 
mands of its sub-organisations has been 
completed. 

But Frau Wujf-Mathies has jumped 
the gun by already announcing some of 
the points to be negotiated in collective 
bargaining. 

“We must get away from thinking In 
pigeonhole categories. This means that 
our social demands must pay a greater 
role In collective bargaining.” 

These social demands include the hu- 
manisation of work, which she sees as 
an added “mobilisation possibility.” 

One of the first points to be tackled 
In this sector could be the long expired 
agreement on “protection from rationa- 
lisation in public sector work.” 

But to turn these ideas Into a viable 
concept that can be put forward in col- 
lective bargaining the new chalrinan of 


Sharp increase 
in workers 
on short shifts 

nistry, some 15 per cent of short shift 
workers draw such extra pay. As a rule, 
employers try to subsidise unemploy- 
ment benefits to the point of making 
them correspond to between 75 to 95 
per cent of the last pay cheque. 

About 62 per cent of the nation's la- 
bour force is covered by collective bar- 
gaining deals tn case of short shift 
work. Most of these deals date back to 
the time before 1979;' and there has 
been little change since then. 

As part of the new austerity laws pass- 
ed -at the beginning of this year, short- 
shift benefits must now be offset against 
overtime. And benefits for public holi- 
days were dropped years ago because 
some employers made a point of run- 
ning short shifts just around Christmas 
time. 

Another regulation provides that holi- 
days outstanding from the previous 
year must be given priority over short 
shiftwork. i . 

And, finally, short shift workers must . 
be available to the Labour Office for 
placement in another job — just as any 
fully unemployed person. 

But; this regulation has no practical' 
meaning even for highly skilled wor- 
kers, considering today's situation on 
the labour market. 

There is.no uniform pattern to short 
shift work,, nor does it coincide with ge- 
neral unemployment. 

Since 1969, when short shift work be- 
gan, the annual average of short shift 
workers reached a . peak figure of 



Monika Wulf-Mathies... heada a 
changing organisation, (Photo: Sven Simon) 


ft TV will need the close cooperation of 
Herr Merten, the expert on collective 
bargaining. 

All this will take a long time and this 
Is one of the main reasons why Heinz 
Kluncker backed Frau Wulf-Mathies 
rather than her 54-year-old rival. 

She knew before her election that she 
would become her own worst 
“exploiter” by accepting the post. But 
she is undeterred by the fact that her 
predecessor wrecked his health as lea- 
der. 

Asked about humanising . her own 
work, she had no better answer than to 
say that she would simply have to plan 
her work as efficiently as possible. 

Thomas Krdter 
(Deutsches AtlgemetnesSonniagiblait, 
10 October 1982) 


773.000 In 1975 and a low of 88,000 in 
1979. This was followed by a rise to 

347.000 last year. 

The anticipated annual average for 
1982 la 500,000. But the average for the 
first nine months of this year Is already 

447.000 and the peak usually comes to- 
wards the end of the year and In Feb- 
ruary and March. 

.At present, it is primarily workers In 
the auto and mechanical engineering in- 
dustries (91,000 and 75,000 respectively 
in September) who are affected. Theao 
Industries are followed by electrical en- 
gineering (68,000). metalworkers (61,000) 
and woodworkers (44,000). .. 

The periods of short shift work are • 
growing longer. In Lower Saxony, for 
instance, the proportion of short shift 
workers for periods of more than six 
tqonths rose from 10 per cent to 27 per 
cen^ from June 1981 to June . 1982. 

The proportion or workers whose 
shifts have been cut by more than 50 
per cent a week rose from four per cent 
toll percent. 

The official reason given by the La- 
bour Office is that Industry's order 
books have shrunk. But the employers 
organisations say that short shift work 
is a major indicator of the economic 
mood. The high percentage of short 
shift workers at present, they say, Is a 
clear indication of the poor state of the 
economy. 

Today's short slilft quota is lower 
than in 1974/75, Indicating that the bu- 
siness community now has less faith in 
the hear future tljan Jt did then because 
they are laying off rather than putting 
workeft on short shift. .. . 

Strictly ppeaking, short shift work 
means shorter working hours on partial 
pay at the expense of the insured., The 
Continued on peg* 7 • 
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Kohl government’s plans 
come under fire 



T he Bonn government's economic 
advisory council has criticised mea- 
sures proposed by the new Kohl ad- 
ministration. 

It says in a special report that the 
planned increase of value added tax 
(VAT) from 13 to 14 per cent should be 
delayed from next year until 1984. 
Otherwise it would hinder business and 
dampen consumption. * 

The council says plans to 1 keep on 
subsidising construction cannot be jus- 
tified. The money, poured Into housing 
subsidies prevents . what cash Is availa- 
ble from going where it is most urgently 
needed, it says. The government says 
the subsidies will create jobs. 

The council, known as The Five Wise 
Men, assesses the situation as it Js^ not 
how the government would like it t 9 see 
it. It hat not begun a war of differing 
expert opinion, it has kept clear of 
polemics and it clearly wants to inspire 
confidence and give economic com- 
monsense a chance. 

■ In doing this, the council has resorted 
to a trick which, although it is not hew. 
Is bound to calm fears: its long-term 
proposals are bound to be painful for 
mariy people, so it- has coupled then* 
with a short-term programme to boost 
demand through borrowing. • 

./This way, the report caters to both 
sides. The followers of a supply-side 
policy can go along with it because the 
medium-term cost reduction and Invest- 
ment promotion envisaged in the report 
ensures production; and those who> im- 
patiently call for short-term spending 
programmes also get what they want. 

These Ideas have never been contro- 
versial among economists, but they 
were always drowned in the frenzy of 
day-to-day politics. 

^Reactions are different this time; The 
report says the old government usher-' 
ed fn the consolidation of the budget 
before the change although it founde- 
red' on its inability to cement this 1 
through a signal of confidence. 

ConVersOly; the new government is 
given- an advande pjayirient in terms 'of' 
confidence, 'though the report also con- ' 
tains' some harsh criticism regarding de- 
tails.:' v- . i v ' ■ .i . 

: Here, .the government^ -put* under, 
considerable pressure to come up with 
sound , reasons for its moves, After all, 
raising taxes in- the midst of a recession 
can hardly, be regarded as beneficial to = 
the economy. , .. ; . 

. Ope of the maln points of criticism in ; 
the jepori is the-Jntended increase, of 
YAT. . . . .• , ... . ...... . 

..According to the coalition, agreement . 
between CDU/CSU and FDP, VAT is 
to go up from 13 to 14 per cent Injnid- 

loo** : i :■ 1 • ■ i ' ' • • I'-- 


stronger than the desired stimulation of 
investment that is to be financed with 
this added tax — apart from leading to 
price and wage increases. 

. It is doubtful, however, whether ex? 
tending , the envisaged compulsory loan 
to the government to those in the me- 
dium Income brackets (DM20 000 for 
singles and DM40 00Q for couples) 
<jpuld provide a better solution. 

The council are against the constantly 
rising subsidies for housing construc- 
tion. , 

As tfiey see it, this would amount to 
wrong price signals for housing as a 
“commodity" in short supply. 

" Tlie billions worth of subsidies, they 
say, also gloss oyer the actual unproflta- 
bility, thus preventing. the available ca- 
pital from flowing where it, is most ur- 
gently needed to engender growth. The 
council speaks qf a “mis-chanpelilng". 

According to the government, how- 
ever, the newly envisaged housing mea- 
sures ore needed immediately to create 
jobs. 

But this does not invalidate the coun- 
cil's objection because the mi?-chnn- 
nclling.of so much capital end the use 
of tax money cannot be excused as an 
on the spot measure. . 

The councils trick of creating long- 
term credibility through a three-year 
&uster|ty programme while at the same 
time satisfying the followers, of the 
‘Stoat in the arm" theory has led to an 
unusua^■■^helromemm: K * , ^Tr ;w ^radb^ 
Union Federation (DGB) has reacted 
unusually moderately, even going so far 
as to speak of a “first rapprochement" 
between the council and the trade 
unions. •'*... 

It must be remembered that both 
DGB and parts of the SPD have criti- 
cised .the council to the point of defa- 
matory polemics in the past. 


Never before has the council's report 
had such a pacifying effect. Chancellor 
Kohl is likely to make use of this op- 
portunity to preserve the social peace, 
which is the most important 
"production factor." 

For the rest, the council leaves no 
doubt that the new government will 
find it very hard to set and implement 
long-term priorities. 

There is, for instance, no , way in 
which the government can.pvoid mak- 
ing it clear to the public that the fight 
against unemployment must have prio- 
rity over social benefits because 
“pnly a prospering economy makes so- 
cial security possible." 

Another unpleasant task will be to 
convince .the public that, investment 
promotion “cannot be socially 
just.” .:...• ! 

Investment promotion inevitably 
means giving money to the high income 
brackets — though only in the first 
round. 

The social justification -here lies In 
the fact that everybody will benefit in 
the second round. ■ ■ ’•> 

The report stresses' that there is no 
historic example of affluence in' times 
when industrial earnings' Were low. “ 
Successful economic policy ‘ makers 
have never even tried to manage wi- 
thout resorting to this maxim." 

• This is clearly "one of the weak 
points" of social market economy. One 
way of defusing this “would 1 be a suc- 
cessful policy of capital and profit par- 
ticipation by labour. 

This was meant as a hint to the new 
coalition to' tackle an issue oh which the 
old government was at loggerheads. It 
is also an opportunity for Kohl and 
Gen&cher. 

’ Tho-4 atMt-i^perHfHiiTOCTtW tr-'Crt - the* — 
economic outlook. It vacillates between 
"bleak" and “very bleak.", . 

The fact that the report, etntes that 
"the starting position for 1984 will cer- 
tainly be improved" shows that the Five 
Wise Men, are untroubled by the forth- 
coming election. 

Peter Gillies 
(Die Welt, 1 3 Octqbcr 1982 ) 


No substantiiip USINESS 

improvement i amour confirmed: Kuwait 
sight - repoi ^ U y S U p slab of Hoechst 


sphere is no substantial econon* * 

X provement in sight, sayslheg« ,. . The experience of MetallgeseHschaft 

s „ ec ?". ora ^ " dvis ? r y c* * P*W DM1 ^ ta ' «* (MO), Frankfurt, with Kuwait as a ma- 

( The Five Wise Men ). It hasp nJjiis for jlmost 25 per cent of the j or stockholder has not been encourag- 
a special economic report eft* of the chemical company Hoechst in© so far 

£**!* the Schmidt - Ge «« * •“ Th" Lur «* a™«P. which look" 
vernment. gaour, that had been circulating, the major plant and equipment business 

The council essentially welcoim fflnpuy't nominal capital la 0 f M Q, has drawn no advantages from 
new government programme, Iktan. the 20 per cent Arab participation. 

The forecast in detail: reaction lo the Kuwait pur- “““ S f* " 


gross national product, adjusted fa&ase of a quarter of Hoechst AO 
fiation, will grow by one per cnrt.M4.lbn is mixed. The deal could 
tracy to expectations, this year villi) chemical company, whose most 
““ raw material is oil, to have an 

y«dng nation as a major stock- 


one per cent decline in the QNP, 1 
economic affairs minister had 
assumed a three per cent growth: 

Unemployment: The averse jb J 
unemployment figure in 1983 wil 


tit's Oil Minister, All Khalifa 
j,a brother of the ruling emir, 


2.2S million, 400 000 more thaniiillnured Hoechst chairman Profcs- 
The winter months could see 25 in 9 |NfSammet that the purchase of 
people out of work. Prosper follfock of shares, arranged by Corn- 
labour market as a ■' wtob' 1 
"very Unfavourable” 

Consumer Prices: Consumn 


pk, was aimed at establishing an 

piil partnership. He was not yet 
, i ,w„. v«»«i t0 Provide details, 

will rise by "not much less thanfourf^”^ transaction, It is 
cent” in 1983 .(now five per «4 §■&$ realise that the oil-produc- 
figure is based on the'assurnpllolf 
the envisaged increase of VATdi 


nuhtries have been developing 
uie envisage*! mcreuse oi vai s« * kemical industries over the past 
July 1983 will largely be passed op' M bid to earn money pot 

•’ ■ " 1 Iran oil as a commodity but also 

processing of it. 

itihey haven't the industrial know- 
h keep pace with the West's major 
aolcompanis. 

^ countries have had to supply 
iron chemical industries with 
loff at prices below market levels 
opetointemiitionally. 

Ktet therefore stands a chance of 
% from its new partner by buy- 
d*t Wow market prices. 


Economist puts forward his 
own recipe for recovery 



I- * ^ ‘ l l • * 'I «• t- -i: ^ v • I K 
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A n economist has -sharply - criticised 
both the economic policies of the 
former government and the plana of the 1 
now Onei < -»m. 

Professor Annin Gutowski, of Ham- 
burg, says the Kohl government's plans > 
indicate a lack of preparation:' 
“They are a mixture 1 of the meaningful, 
the pointless and the harmful,"- he told' 
the Hamburg Overseas Club. : ■ > • >•> 

The plan to levy an interest-free com- 
pulsory loan on- incomes above a 'cer- 
tain level- was f "a monstrosity"! •< i 

,f The fact that thosC'who'inVest five' 
times the amount: of' the< compulsory 
loan in ■ their own ■ business i should’ be 




lOR-^' • 1 1 • i ' - I'.r miwuiH uij ura' i^mpuiSDry 

w .u * : r- i. 1 i " \ Joan in- their own. biisinessi should be 

f J r j£ °.L h °i nCrea ? l lP asBC<1 exempted from It turns this-meaningless . 

S« d C i?S^ r l d ?J! iand J B S a nd (he, provision into - a . bureaucratic •» 
inflatibn rat? will go upu If it is nqi; 1 monstrosity." . . ' . 

passed 'on, ^buslnejj, promts Wil| , Professor Gutowski, an. advocate’ of 
down andjobs will be endangered. pure social market, economy,- calls for 
The Five Wise Men - ify that there more freedom for the citizen: and less-' 

will'be a blend of both and that demand state tutelage. ■ j ; '• . • «' *- 

will go down fend so will profits. ■ ^‘Through our - social .'legislation,' 

Initially, r these tw(* effects will be usually: introduced byi all parties; the 


state Has looked" after the citizen and’ 
told him what to do to a point where he 1 
is nb longer the frei acjult citizen he is 
supposed : to be ,'in ' a ’ democratic 1 
state." • ■ - ' 

He recomniends that' the gbveriiment 1 
start by paring down costs. This’ in- 
cludes both wages and the cost of the 
expensive social security system: » “ 

' He feels that this area — social secu- • 
rity — will remain untouched as long as • 
any change in the Social Security system 
is pilloried as ^social dismantlement." • ■ ■ 
- "Fassume that the 1 workers would not 
have accepted the perpetuation of their 
entitlement to. a wide range of social 
benefits had they known how much this 
would cost themj’'.. ; 

Professor Gutowski* says, seven- steps 
should be taken. , ( , ;1 

i • There imust again be a social policy . 
that provides the greatest benefits to the , 
weakest r socIaj ti gijqups, ’ Lovy . incqme 
groups .should, be gtvep; additional • pay- 
by the government. If this, were ( dpne, 
many social benefits such as rent subsir,. 
djeswoui(J np lpngprbe needed. . , , . . 

P?9 r «- glfte should; cojme from 
the state if there are otheV wqys of 

'CohtlnuedonpafleZ 1 - 


« . ■WM evil ec a ofwnmrtrCriu KhI nlccv 

the consumer. 

Investment in equipment : An 
ment growth of three per cent bl 
sector is possible. But this would i 
that investment in equipment.* 
still be lower than in 1981. ConsW 
investment is expected to rise b>'5 
cenffaFfer asix pe^ cent'dropThls; 

Private consumption: This wif 
dine still further in 1983. But the 
pated one per cent drop will bo s, 
than this year. The Five Wise Men 
me that the rate of saving wifl ^clil 
Foreign trade: Exports will be ‘ 
per cent (after a seven per cent grom 
imports will be up five per cent (U w interesting to see whether 
cent). The balance of pnymenli ^partners will como up with a 
continue to ’improve. Ti\e 'Rrt i «»lution. 

Men: "We expect a surplus of'DM 

next year." (This year's currint kw 

will be almost balanced,) Continued front peg® fl 

Due to the risks to the world edAng obJecti V c. For Instance: In- 
my that threaten our own ecoiWttylltf ihB present non-repayable sub- 
council has come up with to jp students they could be given 


i t partnership must benefit both 
Fills to last," says Professor Sam* 


worse alternative forecast, especia 
the labour market: "Since empf 
will not decline from quartette 
but is likely to continue at an a 
unchanged rate If worst comes to 
the number of jobless will risd in 
bly and aL an even steeper rate 
year", : 

If these negative condition! «•*' 
ise, the average annual unerop'oy 
figure, will be’ 2.5 million in 
ipg, three miilibn In winter 
a distinct possibility. ., i •' 

They criticise the envisaged in 
of. VAT and the compulsory loao_ 
government -for .those with laxa “J; 
comes in excess of DM50000 p 
and. DM 1 0Q 000 (couples).: : 

They favour a repayable conW 
towards job creation that should ^ 
marked for "industrial invests 
promote and safeguard jobs.” 1,1 

Together with pared c i° wll p sa 
aqd revenues from. the. sale p.f » . 
sets. , if should be. possible tOiP- 
DM.IObn a year for th? promo 11 ^ 


The Lurgi Group, which looks after 
the major plant and equipment business 
of MQ, has drawn no advantages from 
the 20 per cent Arab participation. 

Daimler-Benz could have sold just as 
many vehicles without Kuwait's 14 per 
cent equity. 

Iran and Kuwait are the oil-produc- 
ing countries most deeply Involved in 
German industry. 

Iran bought its equities in Krupp and 
Deutsche Babcock shortly after the first 
oil crisis in 1973. 

It has also been known since last au- 
tumn that a still unknown oil-producing 
country holds 15 per cent of foe chemi- 
cal giaqt BASF, „ 

The BASF and Hoechst equities were 
bought after the second oil crisis in 
1979/80, during a recession. The banks 
therefore assume that these purchases 
must be seen as trend setters. 

1 Count Ferdinand von Galen* co-ow- 
ner of the Sohrflder, - Mflnchmeyer, 
Hengst & Co. bank and president of the 



'»Mt.of.kin were no longer in- 
of charge by a working per- 
'"•Wi insurance but had to pay 
'fttyiuipa there would be nothing 
them from opting for private, 

^-insured, person should pay 
JJ8 towards the cost of his .Ilk 
J™ would, reduco costs more ef- 
ylhan any government regula-, 

^ for public transport, thea- 
JjMng baths and similar state 
“oris should gradually be brought 
^ operating costs to find put. 
***! they are worth to the users. 
JJshQujd gradually be adapted 
^ Prices. This would stimulate 
construction and make a whqle 
" an 4 its departments redun- 

J lta \ e spending should be tho- 
jijvjswed — and this includes 

^.S&nparked as "public sect0 r : 
W . Many , state investments 


Oil producers buy In 


Kuwait 


Saudi 

Arabia 



vestments ovqr lb,.neat few y**"' ^nulne, investment at all but 
Reimarftw* spending. 

1 (Harablir*erAbeWbidl,l20* wbcf 'Haretnirper Abeadblftt, 8 October 1982) 


Frankfurt Stock Exchange, sees these 
purchases aq “pro'bf'bf the foreign in- 
vestors’ faith in Gerinany's regenerative 
capabilities." 

Bankers expect a series of major for- 
eign equity purchases; but they are not 
worr|hd about a sell-out of German in- 
dustry. 

Ulrich KJaucke, director of Deutsche 
Bank and chairman 1 of the Hesse Bank- 
ing Association: "Hoechst is a multina- 
tional corporation that earns more than 
half of its money oh foreign inarkets, so 
we can hardly object to some of Its 
capital being held by foreigners. We 
must also bear in mind that there is litt- 
le inclination in Germany to provide 
our industry 1 with adequate risk 
capital.” ' ' 

But when it edmes to Its own affairs, 
Deutche Bank lives by difierent rules: 
alhtough International business ac- 
counts for iporo than one-third of its ac- 
tivities, Deutsche Bank still regards it- 
self as essentially a national institution. 

While Dresdner Bank and Commerz- 
bank (the house bank of Hoechst) are 
consistent in upholding the flag of free 
capita! . nioVcment even where - they 
themselves, are concerned, ..Deutsche, 
Bank restricted voting rights, as early a 8 
foe .first pi! crjsjs. Since foe mid-1970s, 
no' shareholder, of Germany's largest 
bank may y^te .for more. fopn five, per 
cent of the benk> stock. . 

/Js much as y!rjch.Klauc|ce welcomes 
foreign risk, capita!, he neyertheless 
feels uhewy when u exotlo stockholders 
vyqpt to pjay ehtrep^pneu^• ,, . . 

Stock exchange president von Galen , 
recommends that all companies of na-., 
tional Importance be ikept- free of for-.. 
eign influence ~ aqd this incl odes not 
only foe major hanks .but also arms pro- 
ducers, utilities and Lufthansa, the na^ 
lionpl airline. . « ■ ,• i 

in his view,, the eompulspiy registra- 
tion. of foreign holdings shoMld begin.pt 


ten per cent of the stock rather than the 
present 25 per cent, . 

Only .18 per cent of the stock listed 
on German exchanges was held by for- 
eigners at the end of 1981 — mostly Bri- 
tish insurance, companies. 

Saudi Arabia's monetary authority, 
Sama, holds not a single German share. 
Only one privately owned Saudi 
Arabian company holds an equity in a 
German corporation: the Dallah Estabr 
lishment Group holds 70.9 per cent of 
the Mainz-based 1BH Holding AG, 
number three on the world market for 
construction .machinery. 

Even so, it is a foregone conclusion 
that Saudi Arabia and other surplus 
countries will step up their investments 
in Germany. 

Von Galen figures that some 10. per 
cent of- world reserves are held in deut- 
seberaarks and that this acts .as a 
“gentle persuasion” to invest in this 
country,. . ; ; . . . . 

Opoo countries have already bought 
up everything that was attractive and 
available in foe USA and Britain. 

Switzerland keeps foreigners on a 
short leash and the French have natio- 
nalised their most important industries, 
leaving Germany as the last investment 
oasis for foe sheikhs. > 

So it would.be wise to raise the price 
for German Industrial equities. ; 

The, purchase of almost a quarter 'of 
Hoechst for the ridiculously low 
amount of DMMbn should remain a 
one-time mistake, The know-how of 
German Industry is worth more than a 
pittance. • i . • <• 

Burkhart Salchow 
(Rhelnhcher Merklir/Chriit und Walt, 
8 October 1982). 


Continued frotrt page 6 1 ' : / • • 
cost of short shift work is ' consid- 
erable: 

' According to Federal' Labour Office 
statistics; short shift work cbst i DM471m 
in 1980, rising to DMl.28bn'in ‘1981. 
The anticipated cost for this 1 year Is 
DM1.9bn. This is 5.8, 9.7 and 10.1 per 
cent respectively of the' cost' of full 
unemployment benefits. 1 ‘ 

There has been repeated Criticism! to 
the effect that 'this nioney could haV^ : 
been 1 put to better use because Short 
shift work might riot have been necessa- 
ry in each case. But the economic 
slump, with the -attendant ! unemploy- 
ment, has silenced those who fefHhat 
many an application for short shift 
work and benefits was notes absolutely' 
necessary as the law. demanded. » 
Even so, jt. might be useftil to have a< 
survey,. foat .would whether the legal) 
provision ,foat .short shift work must ; be; 
offset against overtime is actually being; 
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Stftte with eye 
for investment 

K uwait has had a large shareholding 
in major German, companies for 
Some time. 

The sheikhdom has a 14 per cent 
equity in Daimler-Benz AG, 25 per cent 
in the Korf steelmill and 20 per cent in 
the Korf metals subsidiary. It has 
bought 10 per cent of foe VW of Brazil 
stock. 

• There are persistent rumours that the 
Kuwaitis have also cornered six per 
cent of the German Volkswagen stock* 
There is no confirmation so far, how- 
ever, that they hold an equity In Com- 
merzbank,, ,.•• 

...Kuwait's investments in Britain are 
estimated at one billion, pounds sterling. 
Its largest investment is probably ac*. 
counted for by the purchase of the San- 
ta Fe International .Corporation , in Al- 
hambra, California, for which it is . said 
to have paid $2.5bn, Santa Fe speciali- 
ses in equipment for the oil industry. 

According to Citibank, Kuwait holds 
more than one per. cent of the chemical 
giant Dow Chemicals and the computer 
and office .. equipment manufacturer 
Burroughs. 

It also has equities in the supermar- 
ket chains Mart and Penny and McDo- 
nald's, hamburger chain. 

A bid tor about 15 per cent of Getty 
Oil (number 23 in the list of America's 
largest companies) failed. 

1 • ; : ( Frankfort dr ANgerne! no Zell ling 

• . [ ; ! (Or Deiiuchlind, I October 1982) 


applied-:^ The. same applies to residue va- 
cation time, . 

The criticism by trade unions who 
were, enable jo obtain , agreements on 
employer subsidies for the pay of short 
shift, workers , must be taken seriously, 
They, say that these subsidies should be 
treated like extra income and offset 
against short shift benefits. ; 1 . .. ; 

. All this makes a review of foe; entire 
short shift. system desirable — especialr, 
lyinjimes of budgetary problem** 

A symposium held by the German In- 
stitute for Economic ;Rc*earchJn Berlin 
was,, told that . short shift work was the 
cheapest , way of. fighting unemployment 

and ; foatfoisshould be looked into... 
,,Bqfo organised labour, and manage-- 
meht .welcomed, this suggestion because 
It- mean 8 that trained workers can be re- 
tained and that they, wilt be available 
once the economic situation improves. . . 

Reinhard Biehi 

, (Hanwpveifdit All|#ael«c. 9 October 19*2) 
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The arguments behind the 
Great Pipeline Dispute 


J obs at AEG-Kanis in Essen, threat- 
ened by closure already, are further 
jeopardised by the American embargo 
on tu rhino shipments to the Soviet 
Union. 

Hie turbines are part of the Siberian 
gas pipeline to Western Europe, and 
A EG- Kan is is, or was, dependent on 
US licenses and on General Electric 
turbine blades. 

The US embargo has now lilt Man- 
nesmann and its subsidiaries 
Hochdruck-Rohrleittingsbau GmbH 
and Koeks Pipeline Planung GmbH in 
Essen. 

Yet Mannesraann, although undenia- 
bly associated with the gas pipeline 
contract, does not export products bas- 
ed on US components, US licences or 
even US know-how. 

A few weeks ago, when martial law in 
Poland looked like being eased, there 
were hopes of the US embargo policy 
being relaxed too. 

But they were dashed by the final 
abolition of Solidarity, Poland's free 
trade union, by the Polish Parliament. 
So the “family affair'* between America 
and Europe looks like getting worse. 

The exact effect of US sanctions on 
German companies cannot yet be fore- 
seen because no-one knows for sure 
whether the same yardstick is to bo ap- 
plied as on British, French and Italian 
companies. ... 

In their case America has banned the 
supply of components and the sale of 
new licences to manufacture equipment 
and use techniques in petroleum and 
natural gas engineering. 

if President Reagan bad his way, 
construction of the pipeline from Uren- 
fcoy in the west Siberian tundra to Wes- 
tern Europe would grind to u halt as 
soon as possible. 

He sees the pipeline as enhancing the 
Soviet armament potential. It will ccr* 
tainly span thousands 1 of miles, has 
been hailed as the civil engineering pro- 

Warning on East 
Bloc dumping 

ff . * . * ■ ■ 

T he foreign trade committee of the 
European Parliament has presented 
a 60-page report warning of the East 
Bloc's dumping practices, Us barter 
deals and its growing debt. 

The committee calls ' on the EEC 
Commission to exercise stricter controls 
over barter deals. It points to the 1 fact 
(hat the East Bloc countries' Current ac- 
count deficits and 1 empty foreign ex- 
change Coffers have forced them to curb 
imports and : engage in pure barter 
deals* 1 • 

Goods offered are of Inferior quality 
and abundantly available iii the West 
anyway. Such deals, the committee 
says, threaten the European markets 
anti prevent the creAti ori o finCw jobs. 

1 ’ Exporters Should therefore reject bar- 
ter deals "if they run-against to the inte- 
rests of consumers and manufacturers.'* 1 
The committee stresses; ho weyery that 1 
the East* West trade is Important despite 
its drawbacks* For somebrariches of 
EEC industry, the Bast Bloc countrie^ 
rank among the most Important Ousted 


(Hambinger AbendblaH, I October 1982) 
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| Speed and stubbornness 
1 blamed for road deaths 


ject of the century by the Russians and 
is being built with Western (including 
US) technology. 

The pipeline is being built oil credit 
and will be paid for by gas shipments, 
Washington argues. 

This transfer of resources will, it is 
said, enable the Russians to keep up the 
pace of their arms build-up because 
pipeline construction will not, initially, 
affect the Soviet national product. 

This argument seems to have replac- 
ed the previous US line, which was that. 
Europe in general, and Germany in par- 
ticular, was banking too heavily on sup- 
plies of Soviet gas. 

Bonn's counter-argument is that in 
the early 1990s, when gas shipments 
peak, Soviet gas will not amount to 
niore than 30 per cent of German gas 
consumption and about five or six per 
cent of overall power requirements. 

So if the Russians ever did think in 
terms of turning off the tap, as critics 
fear, the shortfall could be ofTset from 
other sources or, within a short period, 
by using other forms of energy, such as 
coal and oil. 

For a transitional period strategic re- 
serves in public and private stockpiles 
could be used. They have been built up 
steadily and make Germany much less 
susceptible to blackmail than it was in 
1973 during the first oil embargo. 

Experts on trade with the Eastern 
bloo have increasingly come to "argue 
that trade with" Russia will depend on 
Soviet gas exports. 

It may not yet be threatened by u 
chronic Soviet shortage of foreign ex- 
change but it would bo, the argument 
goes, if Moscow were unable to offset 
lower oil revenues by exporting more 
gas. •••*: 

Since you can’t afford to throw 
stones if you live in a glasshouse, Mr 
Reagan’s apologists 1 have set about 
making America's position slightly loss 
ussailable. 

" President Carter imposed an embargo 
on shipments of US grain to Russia af- 
ter the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
President Reagan lifted it. 

Grain shipments to Russia, it is 
argued, have to bo paid for in cash* So 


T hb signs are that EEC 6tcei produ- 
cers have come a major step closer- 
to avoiding punitive US levies on steel 
imports from Europe,, , , 
According to the EEC Commission 
in Brussels, the steelmakers meeting at 
the lnter^tionaj Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, (I IS I) in Tokyo haye agreed , on 
their respective quota? for. steel exports 
to the ySA. , ,, ( ; . , 

■ Consensus Is also .said to. haye been' 
reached on the changes; in the self-res- 
triction, agreement that will -persuade 
the American steel industry to withdraw 
•ft cpmplaints before. tfie International 
Trp.de Commission rulpsontheimposi- 
tiqn of .countervailing duties..- 
The, final decision is to be made on = 
15 October, and if the Trade Cdmmis- 
sion rules againt the >BEC ; steelmakers 
the levies would.be imposed this mohth. 

The BBC Commission- has helped 

peacefully settling the : dispute by offer- 
ihgthe US Department of Commerce a' 
better deal through the inclusion <of a|;: 
loyHlfeel.Themove came shdltlyi before 
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H government-appointed work group 
Hnnt a speed limit of 30 kilometres 
Ktrtobb set for residential areas in 

fETalsO considering recommending 
fftjiof 130 kilometres an hour on the 


The flrat load of a total of 47 turbines from AEG-Ksnla goes on board in Bmna 
route for Russia and the controversial gas pipeline. 

this cash can no longer be invested in immediate problems culminating j 

imports that might have any bearing on change of government. ‘ " ! 

armaments. Chancellor Schmidt said there a 

If the transatlantic "family be no question of u German com 

affair” were merely a matter of differen- obeying US government orders. ' 

ces of opinion without practical conse- Chancellor Kohl added, ihora £ 
quences, Europe and America could get matically, that views might differ 
back down to normal business without whether Western companies ough 
further ado. build the Siberian gas pipeline. 

But the Reagan administration has But German companies must ft 
lashed out at America’s major allies in abide by the terms of their contracts. 
Europe by going further than a mere Unfortunately European comp 
ban on supplies to Europe of parts such having been given govemmedt wj 

as high-grade, large diameter turbine to ignore the US embargo is not tin 

blades. of the matter. 

It has also banned exports to the So- Sanctions imposed on them, i 
viet Union of products manufactured nounced by the US Depart mil 

by European companies on the basis of Commerce, could lead to serioui 

licence agreements with U§Jjrms^. ■ _ backs in their American business. 

. If EgStfrin companies wcrcto com- The main argument against A 
ply with this ban they would os a rule ca’s embargo policy is that it i 
be in breach of contract with the Soviet . lurgely doomed to failure, us wa 
Union, with all the legal consequences 1963 pipeline embargo, 
that entailed. Western Europe may huve rea* 

Mr Reagan s move is a now one for hopo its "family nfftlr" , with An 
international lawyers, but most legal ox- ( will soon be over now the CoCflinl 
perts agree that the US President has jj sl -, s being revised, 
exceeded his authority by far in trying | t j 3 the list of strategic good 
to dictato to foreign states and compa- Nuto countries and Japan rtre supl 

’ not to export to Warsaw Pact std^l 

European goveinmenis.,liave rightly, if America’s allies were to m 
reacted sensitively. Some, as in Britain,. US government hulf-wuy in these 
have expressly . forbidden , domestic , \ t oug ht to be possible to end th 
companies to comply with US govern- a putc without either side looking 
Willems, the worse for wear. . 

The French and Italian governments, ‘ Wcmcr Kleiiisdt 

have taken a similar view. Bonn showed ’ 1 iwidnlschor Mcrkur/Chifcm 

the greatest restraint, but faced, more I50cwh 


(present 50kph is the limit in resi- 
til areas and there is nd limit on 
, n road. 

jtAC, Germany’s largest uutomo- 
• association, has little sympathy 
lihe recommendations. 

He group, formed a year by Volker 
£ Transport Minister in t|tc former 
!yFDP government, said that most 
m accidents in Germany arc cuu- 
j by 6peed and stubborn in- 
m on traffic rights, 
foie children die in traffic accidents 


But German companies munftC l ' v,mu ‘r . 1,1 
abide by 11, e terms of their contaTfa ,h “. “K * Eur0 

Unfortunately European stat, sties show. 


having been given govemmedt wj 
to ignore the US embargo is not the 
of the matter. ’ j 

Sanctions imposed on them, * 
nounced by the US Dfipartnwrt 
Commerce, could lead to serious] 


ca’s embargo policy is that it a 
lurgely doomed to failure, us wa 
1963 pipeline embargo. 

Western Europe may have reawi 
hopo its "family affair” , with Ain 
will soon be over now the Cocdm^ 
list is being revised. 

It is the list of strategic good! 
Naio countrlos and Japan tire supp 
not to export to Warsaw Pact statdl 
If America’s allies were to 
US government hulf-wny in these 
it ought to be possible to end the 
putc without either side looking 
the worse for wear. . j ijj 

Wcmcr 

(ltlicJnischer McrkuT/ChrtrtW^I 


eatlons, statistics show. 

If day, 32 die on German roads 
the total number of deaths 
o{h any sort of accident . in the 
ty) and 1,300 ure injured. The 
(group says these figures are just 
(ignored. 

k 30kp|i recommendation is be- 


cause most serious accidents arc in resi- 
dential areas. 

4 The group also recommends u provi- 
sional driving licence, compulsory safe- 
ty belts for back seats. Bpending an esti- 
mated DM3bn on reducing accident 
risks at black spots, and stepping up 
television information. 

. Germany is the only country In the 
world without an open-road speed 
limit, and there is. no serious demand 
that one be set. .. 

The group describes * some typical 
German road situations: 

• A driver stops in front of a traffic 
light because the road on the other side 
of the junction is full and he would 
otherwise block the crossing!. ' 

. The man behind gets linto a panic, 
flashes his headlights furiously, waves 
his arms about and tries to squeeze 
past, endangering oncoming traffic und 
stopping only alter he notices that the 
traffic light has in the meantime turned 
red. : . • 

• ; A driver on the motorway overtakes 

at 140 km/h a line of traffic on his 
right.' * ' 

- lie cannot drive any faster, because 
the cars In front of him aren’t gQing any 
faster. Suddenly, a cur races up behind, 
flashing its Hghts.and blowing its horn, 
takes advantage of a gap to overtake on 
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Steelmakers a 
step closer ; 
to agreement 

the s'cheduled decision by the Trade 1 
Cpmhilssion. 

Trie EE-C steel industry could point 1 
to its determination to reach an agree-' 
ment, the EEC Commission and the 
man responsible for steel, Etienne Davi- 1 
gnon, could proye that the Community 
was capable of acting as a crifels mana- 
ger and the US steel" industry, along 
with the Reagan Administration, could 
take credit for " hairing succeeded in 
making the Europeans give iii for the 
good of the" United States. 

‘What the 1 We&tdrrl world's steel in- 
dustry nbeds feast of all at this point is a 
relapse into the mire of protectionism 
that must eventually lead to a trade war 
— and nbt billy in the stde! sector. 

'IA -view OF shrinking world : trade, 


deep recession in many Western c< 
tries, growing unemployment' 
near bankruptcy ‘of many ' 
tems, it would not be surprising" * 

wljb call' foV closed -borders 'BairK* 

uppefhand. 

What this Would lead td ta ** 
economy governed by interdepend 
is beyond imagining. 

The industrial countries haye m 


‘WafS-.-'t Obersee Rundschau ..... 
SSSSSireffwS fcf worldwide economic coverage 

ciai structures reasonably intict. I^erlyfocua on economic affairs. • Facts and ideas on foreign trade 

^c du^ are long go ^thsQernianpolnf °f view. ... . and markets 

steel industry only had to ^ . Business news and features 


.tcaMnduriry r dnly n U°«: p tha P^man point of view. ... 

fruit as it ripened. : - & tfjjlea are nrSainly In German and 

The Tokyo talks have hj jndC^Vlors Include business, 
that the Western wdrld ^ and economic experts. ' . 

is no longer a growth business j . 
won’t be f6r the rest of the deca^ . ■ . ... - 

AS a result, Europe must co"^ ^ttonollera: ^ . 

on its profitable plants and coverage of economic 

government subsidies of steel i , , p. 

vlVe. I .i S .lose.obig H n»d. |/ . fli ^“—on 

: I 1 -■■■ • • (H.ndilibl«ti'UO< , ‘ W ! •, 


For many In the economic, buslnesa ; " 
and diplomatic World, ■ 1 ; 

Obersee Rundschau hes become 
■ninvaluebleally.; 

iNTERPRiSS ObBrsaa-Verieg GmbH, 

Schoene Ausslcht 23. D-2OO0 Hamby [^76. . 
Tel:: (040) 22 851 , telex! (tf-14733 .. 
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Travelling high 

Wuppertal's suspension railway has been carrying passengers to and from 17 sta- 
tions along Its Simile route, since 1901. The system was Inaugurated the year be- 
fore by the Kaiser. His train is still available for hire; the but the other original roll- 




Ing stock was replaced during the 1970s. 

the right, and triumphantly-races back 
into a gbp on the left. 

• A driver keeps to the speed limit on 
nn arterial road. Another one doesn't 
care about the limit and passes the first 
driver ut 80kph, confusing oncoming, 
traffic and narrowly missing a child 
who was quite correctly using a zebra- 
crossing. . 

It is hardly surprising that the report 
does not contain many new proposals. 

Even a speed limit of 30 kph in built- 
up areas cannot tackle the root of traf- 
fic problems: social behaviour. . 

Nothing will basically change as long 
us apparently reasonable: .people turn 
Into roWdies as soon' as they get into 
their cars. 

. Their tin boxes serve us un object of 


(itioto: StudlwcrkC Wuppirtul) 
prestige, confinhing their personality, 
of compensation and sometimes oT ag- 
gression. • ■ : 

For most, drivers the expression de- 
fensive driving, an expression originat- 
ing from the sixties, is an unknown can- 
cept. 

, The fact that the, ApAC, Germany's 
largest automobile association, shows 
little understanding for the new propo- 
sals is again hardly surprising. 

The self-appointed protectors of the 
Tight to drive in freedom ns a free citi- 
zen immediately welcomed everything 
thut wasn't painful, rejecting anything 
which might upset the heroes of the 
steering whee|. ; Rudolf GrosskopfT 

(Deutsches AJIgemelnes Sonntagibtult, 
10 October 1982) 


Cities look to taxis as cheap 
substitute for off-peak buses 


M atty city transport authorities in 
Germany wolild use taxis instead 
of buses at off-peak hours if they could. 

• -Experiments have- shown that trons- 
porl budget deficits could be cut by oil- 
ihinating late-night empty buses und 
contracting a taxi operator. 

1 The main problem lies with the trans- 
port workers' union, 0TV, which for 
years been fighting against any public 
transport being put into private hands. 

Using a taxi< serVice would be a move 
in that direction*- It would automatically 
lead to a drdp in ‘union membership, 
which the union wants to prevent. 

Another problem Is the! works coun-> 
oils of public transport 1 companies. They 
say that the use of taxis would lead to a 



loss of jobs. But that Is not a real pro^ 
blcm if taxis are Introduced gradually 
to take ad vantage; of natural staff was- 1 
tage.' "• • ■ 1 '• l, ‘ 

Last yckr,‘ It ebst DM2bn' more to : run' 
Germany’s piiblio ‘transport than the- 
revenue it generated. Taxpayers foot th'e: 
bin. : ...j _ 

"Munich^ for example* loses more 
than DM I m' a day. And it ls‘ already 
making limited use of laxis on four 
routes- in the- evening when Hisnot-so 
budy;-' ' ,J ■ ' ,r - "' !i ' 

'One line has been running taxis for 


alt years, a sign that everybody Is hap- 
py, the customer, tiic transport authori- 
ty and the taxi firm. 

' Taxi firms usually charge about 
DM30 an hour. In Munich it li about 
DM25. Much cheaper than an empty 
bus. 

An ' investigation in 1974 'commls- 
slo’ned by the Ministry of Transport in- 
diedted that it wad bbth'econoniicnl and 
possible ih other wAys to " use taxis for 
public tfaiisport. , 

'At thaY time, taxis were being chorte : 
red for public service in off-peak hours 
in”, perii .‘DQsseldorf, Karlsruhe and 
Pforzheim. ' t T”, , ' . 

- The reports were good. Pforzheim' 
said the service was reliable and ecopd- 
lhicAl. Stuttgart said there had been nd, 
coriiplaihts. The service was Smooth-, 
running and satisfactory.. " 1 

All that iiappeps When a tiixi lakes 
Over a bus run is that the driver swaps, 
his icab sign Tor the bus route sign. Hi 
issues and, checks \ tickets/ .If theiU Is u 
af it stop he can radio for uno f lier 
cab! ' 1 ' , | ’ . 

VNoiv the German ' Federal Associa- 
tion for Public Passenger Transport has 
dfcpided at a t congress in Berlin tp step 
up negodadons with thi piibliP tran- 
sport companies'ori the u^e of taxis." ‘ . 

Mainy town's would a«^pt Ih'tf offcr (f 
tliby boiild overcome Works council uild 
union opposition. Paul ObJ/Inghausei^ 

' ’ ' ' 1 ‘ t Rlidulucfier Merkuir/'Christ unit Well. 

K- ,'l.r . ? "• i October 19821 1 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Race against time to uncover the 
remains of a Roman settlement 


i-Mif 
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O n the wheat fields of Sontheim an 
der Brenz, a small town in the dis- 
trict of Heidenheim, in Baden-Wflrttera- 
berg, young people kneel and squat in 
dug-out ditches. They sprinkle the 
ground from watering-cans, remove the 
earth using shovels and pickaxes, or 
even sit on folding chairs engrossed in 
the study of small pieces of paper. 

- The apparent peace and concentra- 
tion is misleading. On the edge of the 
fields huge mechanical excavators and 
bulldozers He in impatient wait to dig 
out the cellars for a new residential 
area. 

In their race against time, the 
archaeologists are carrying out research 
on the remains of a ten-acre Roman 
settlement buried beneath the humus. 

The Sontheiraers have dug themsel- 
ves, into a deep dilemma. The local 
community would like to extend the 
area for building new houses but unfor- 
tunately large parts of the Danube val- 
ley, where Sontheim is, have been de-. 
dared a protected area. 

The only sire left for building purpo- 
ses Is west of the towij, and this is pre- 
cisely where the cultural and historical 
treasure s' from Roman times are to be 
found. 

(Historical monuments 
enable us to 
( see the tvrinkles of 
our own culture? 

As Hans Ulrich Nuber from the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, on-the-spot head of 
excavation activities, explains, the site 
consists of a Roman road station, which 
was surrounded by a solid wall. Two 
Roman arterial roads merged at this 
point. 

..The excavation has uncovered two 
gate ; entrances and cobbled interior 
paths, which could be used by heavy ve- 
hicles. According to the archaeological 
expert these ,ruin; are of, a type which 
has never before been known in Germa- 
ny’ 

Rs discovery holds promise pf sub- 
stantial scientific? insights into the histcn- 
ry r pf ( that area and. the organisation of 
the Roman road network.. Up to now 
five-thousand square metres haye be?ri 
dug out, all of which the Spnthelmers 
wo\yld dearly like to build MPpn- , , 

\ tii vie^.bf ihis' conflict situation, the, 
Baden-Wflrttemberg Conservation De- 
partment .has, abstained from expro- 
priating tjiisanm op the understanding 
that emergency’ a!nd research excavation 
be chrrjea out before building work be- 
gins.” ' ' ; 

The Sontheim case is symptomatic of 
the Increasing threat to prchaeologlcal 
field work and research. The possible 
moijuipents beneath .the soil are threa- 
tened by the increasing use of technical 
implements In' all ' areas of building, 
agricultural, foresting and water supply 
activities, \ . /. , // 

The opening -up' of. new areas, roisd 
construction f urhan redevelopment, the 
draining ofdaipp arpas, dip extraction, 
of brown .coal and 'the quarrying of 
sand and gravel, all gq towards destroy* 
Ing old cultural assets. 

Without being aware of it, ifarmera 
qre destroying veritable documents of 


history while ploughing. The various 
state conservation departments can no 
longer satisfactorily do the job they are 
there to do: protect and conserve cultu- 
ral monuments. Since the end of World 
War II many old cities have been re- 
built, satellite towns have sprouted out 
of the ground and new roads built whe- 
re fertile land and woods could once be 
found. 

In addition, the post-war economic 
recovery required an ever-increasing ex- 
tent of industrial land. The subsequent 
movements of earth uncovered many an 
archaeological find, however, destroy- 
ing many more in the process. ■ > 

Archaeologists talk of an archaeolo- 
gical wasteland, 'and terms such as 
emergency or rescue excavations have 
long since become part 'and parcel of 
the expert’s terminology. ■ : i 
The vast- amount of archaeological 
material dug up over the past 35 years 
has forced the authorities to cany out 
short-term rescue excavations so as to 
at least enable (he finds to be photo* 
graphed or sketched for scientific pur- 
poses. - 

There’s just not ehough time for tho* 
rough evaluations.- Exacavationi geared 
towards' scientific objectives ‘are grad- 
ually being pushed into the back- 
ground. • 

The Roman find in Heidesheim was 
also due to become victim to a modern- 
day fate. The post office had planned to 
start building a new telephone exchan- 
ge and multi-storey car park in 1980, se- 
lecting as its site. an area under yyhich 
an ancient Roman central heating sys- 
tem had been discovered In 19 LI and 
sections of a. wall In 1929. 

With the approval of the post office 1 , 
investigations were carried. out which 
indicated a cultural monument in good 
condition. The local branch of tho:con- 
servation. department ...then pushed 
through a preliminary stop to building 
work (with the. permission of the .State 
government in Stuttgart), even though 
the permission , to. build had already 
been granted. . ■, 

Today, two years: later, there is the 
concrete.:skeleton.of the. telephone ex- 
change standing, on the site; . What hap- 
pened .to the excavation work 'carrlfld 
out on one of the. largest set of Roman 
bathing facilities, in South-West Germa- 
ny?: 1 . , . 1 -.-M/.l ■ 

The Baden-WOrttemberg conserva- 
tion department regarded the status of 
of a particularly significant; monument 
as laid down in Section 12 Ipf the Law 
for the Protection of Historical Monu- 
ments as given., , . 

(This waa associfttqd with a demand 

for, maintaining and conserving. the faci- 
lities, a fact which did not please the, 
head post office in Stuttgart It was in- 
terested in pushing.through the building 
project as speedily as., possible. j, 

After long negotiations the post off-: 
ice was persuaded.to. re-plan its. project 
and forced to build the new-building on. 
supports above the Roman site,' „ t, 
The ancient baths are to be opened to 
the general public of Heidenheim ip the: 
formofa museum. As regards the addi- 


tional costs amounting to DM1.4bn, the 
town of Heidenheim, the state of 
Baden-Wflrttemberg and a sponsorship 
organisation fohned in 1980' will ' pay 
DM560, 000/alid the post office will pay. 
the rest. ' '* 

' The compromise solution reached In 
this case, however, still remains the ex- 
ception. 

The rule Is building planners who 
have no feeling, towards history,' and 
who destroy the uncovered remains of a 
Roman fort to build a new bridge, or 
who would have no scruples about putt- 
ing a factory on top of a Roman temple. - 

Archaeqlogists only get in the way, 
causing delays and additional cQsts. 
However, there are of course cases' of 
exaggeration to the other Extreme. Not 
all finds are suited to tie designated as a 
monument or to serve as the basis of an 
open-air museum. 

Most land researchers would like to 
have enough time to take a detailed and 
closer look at these documents of our 
early history. • 

One farmer in the small village of 
Faimingep.. in , Bavaria, fpr example, 
cqme .across a Roman shrine ,on |hlq 
property between the pig-sty and the. 
hay-stack. 

There were 1 two Ionic pillaft in good 
condition and the basic wall of a tem- 
ple, claimed to have been sanctified in 
honour of the Gallo-Roman god Apollo. 
Grannus. This site has now become , a 
properjqprist attraction. 

; During growing building activities 
Faimingen became a real headache for 
the monument protectionists in Bavaria. 
jUp until 1950 the village only cov- 
ered a quarter of the area of the Roman . 
site. 

i Due to rapid extension of building, 
rescue excavations were essential. The 
uncovered walls of the Apollo Grannus 
temple, for example, have been con- 
served and restored. Furthermore, the 
Department for, Monument Conserva- 
tion was able to.buy the piece of land in 
19?9. The .town of Lauingen was com- 
mitted to qialntalnlng the temple, 

| Here is a prime example of coopera- 
tion between the department, the dis- 
trict and the town in the interest of 
maintaining culture. 

| (Problems; planners 
who Would destroy 
; a fort to , • 

i ___J)uillda bridge ? 

\ More than ever before, the public 
conservationists depend on theundet 1 * 
Standing ahd financial support of the 
municipal elders! on private donations ' 
pnd foundation funds, 
j The lack of personnel ahd money for 
maintaining the archaeological 1 sites is 
fnother big; problem. Land research is 
only of marginal importance, since the 
authorities , prefer, tke visible evidence of 
|he past above the ground^. . ; 

i Whereas thq; conservation of land and 
monuments in Bavari*, .Baden-Wflrt- 
temberg and North-Rtiine Westphalia 
hasquUp good personnel and, financial 
W Rhineland- 
Palatlnate,, He^sfi and Lower Saxony is 
catastrophic. ' 

: J.B ^ l PPM*P!L.wlLh the city of Cgl- 
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ogne, which has put aside DMb 
DM1.8 million to save archaeolMj 
monuments, Rhineland-PaJ 
shows only DM85,000 to DMUOto 
In Bavaria the figure for such w ; 
ties has risen from DM400,000 in |j 
to DM2.5 million in 1980. Further sr 
are provided by the local nuthom 
the districts and private firms. The l 
deral Labour Office has up to oowq 
tributed an annual DM5 
Baden-Wflrttemberg boosted its 
ing by one hundred per cent, r f 
DMi.9m (1976) to DM3.7m (1981). 
improvement is unlikely due to 1 1 
of cash, says Hans Maier, president 
the, German National Cpmmiltw 
the Protection of Historic Monument) 
Excavations in moorland and 
damp areas, as in the Lake Federa 
in Badpn-WQrttemberg for exatnj 
pursue the intention of systemada 
covering the moorland settlements 
fore they dry up due to the sinfinj 
the ground-water level. 

The settlement facilities form Die 
ly Stone Age and' the late Bronze 
have been preserved over the ctijfy 
due to water preventing contact ni 
the oxygen in the air. The building 
yachting harbours, and the draining 
bank areas, endanger these sited. 


(Puzzle: why did the = 
Stone Age people 
build in unhealthy 
moor areas?) • 


The Swabian Railway, which oe 
used peat os a fuel, had its part to 
in robbing ttie ground of Its natural 
tective surface. 

Damp ground research 0«, ai 
sed to ground archaeologists, cart) 
specimen drilling and small-area 
vatlons, Only the most Important 
are salvaged for archaeological and 
tural scientific Investigations. 

‘ In their Wellington boots and 
coats the experts are gradually 
closer to an early Age damp 1 

settlement made of wobd in Sc 

ried, north of Reute-Waldsoe. . 

In some places they are up thdf .. . 
In water, uncovering the settle 
piece by piece. Cows graze to the 
and to the left, and it has been dit 
for ages. There’s certainly no op*** 
romanticism here. . 

This was a peninsula In earlier w 
says the French head of the excavt 
soaked to the skin. On the sloping! 
of the Island two piles of rubbiw 
found with numerous pieces of« 
and vessels, which will enable the 
ment to be approximately dated. 

In 1981 a moorland siteWM f ou 
and uncovered at ground level 
parts, qf which were still in gow 
tion. Some parts of the house had 
ably been destroyed by peat eugg 
ploughing, The finds here are m ^ 
bad state that any plans for saiva^ 
conservation have had to be dropPj 

The French, head of excavatwp* 
peirts the organic components Id- 
dries) up and disappeared 
years. Ttie moor excavajlqns '1 5. 
WQrtternberg were for riiany yej 
more , neglected th^n ground arfW.. 

Serious efforts and Interest 
been apparent since 1980. Su PP 1 )\\ 
the Scientific Research Associate' 
hundred bank and moor selfflj 
have been uncovered uptonoj. 
context of the project „Lake 
ce/Upper Swabia". ' . 

The evaluation: of the ex®* 

Continued onpag* -H 
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Nuclear plea from winner 
of booksellers’ prize 


fc war's DM25,000 peace prize of the 
din Booksellers* Association .has 
s awarded to the American diplomat, 
oriia anil writer, George F. Kennan, 
liansn took the opportunity to Issue 
lEnpreaaive plea for the. abolition of 
d»r destructive potential. He urged 
rtles in both East and West to remo- 
idrtrust. 

Tistorian and politician George F. 
iKennan was the man who put 
uard the risk formula: e plus o 
?alst. 

Of, to put it more plainly: exaggera- 
apjus oversimplification gives you 
njjle(with Moscow), 
fte one-time American ambassador 
1 jioscow asks whether ttie Soviets 
if are still intent on world reyolu- 
s, and the reply is given in an essay 
hnole last year: yes and no. , . 
jit Kremlin knows exactly ,how to 
a^nliate. between that which it re- 
miss desirable and the problems it 
dally has to face in today's world, 
foe the Soviets after military supre- 
ifyinan effort to threaten us all? 
lej, says Kennan. In the, final anajy- 
iitisis what they are after. However, 
■r Rara in this respect are exaggera- 
& The West has become accustomed 
# Arching in terms of ttie worst that 


?«! Happen.,,. 

does not examine whether the al»- 
jKfnulJtary supremacy .of the, Soviet 
ijdn is’rooted in its aggression or in 
(.carelessness of Western' defence ef- 
fe.' 

Kennan rhetorically .continues: “We 
W that Soviet expansionism Is in- 
lo ndventures in the Third 
l<rld. Is this IncorrccL?” 

Accordina to the opinion pf probably 
kmdji experienced expert on Soviet 
%.in the Western world, this is in 
»wy incorrect. . . , 

Antf. yet Kennan, today cmeritus.pro- 
feor at, pririceton University’s Intitutc 
h Advanced Studies, has worked put 
ktallin ail the Kremlin has had to ac- 
tpt more defeats than 'successes in the 
^ World. ’ ^ 

ITo hhvd lost Us infllience in countries 
«h as'Chinfl, Yugoslavia, Egypt and 
tebnesiA is certaihlyno sigh of a partj- 
*hfly‘ successful form of eXpansio- 

Wn.’ 1 ’ • '• 5 ' 

In' 1946' the then embassy secretary 
foge F. Kennan seht a long-telegram 
* Washington from Moscow- recom- 
kriding-ihe development of a policy of 
^aitiment towards the Soviet in- 
fonee. * 

Sait was Kennan who developed the 
‘‘totainment policy "i and not' the 
’tot". John Foster Dulles.. Kennan 
^rtflinly cannot be “suspected’? of paci- 
foi or. unilateralism. 1 ' 

1 However, .whenever he gets the chani 
talk into a microphone he urges 
plis^ne^.^o atlopi a more composed 
Sjf'fljl towaixis.ttie ^qvlet Union, , 
"t was In Moscow during the Stalinist 
RKS. I. was there during, the Korean 
period In wnicti relations, bet-j 
^the United , States and. the. Soviet 
Wt hit rpclc-tottom-, ( think 1 .cart 
fl|, m to know my way around in these 
Rations belter thhn almost anyone 
the.--- 

“And yet ; I till cannot accept why the 


relationship between the two world 
powers should be worse than at that 
time, and why both of them only see 
each other iti military terms. Our assess- 
ment of the Soviet Union according to 
purely military criteria verges on hyste- 
ria. This is where the real danger 
lies". 

Kennan has been dealing with the 
Soviet Union for 55 years. Between 
1933 and 1939 add '1945/46 he was em- 
bassy secretary in Moscow. In 1952 he 
became ambassador, but was soon for- 
ced to leave his post following Soviet 
pressure. ' 

Since' 1954 he has been teaching in 
Princeton. In 1950 the advisor to Wa- 
shington’s State Department, Kennan, 
compiled a 79-page report fbr his Secre- 
tary of State* Dean Achesort.'in which 
.the answers to two basic questions were 
sought. 

First of all, should the USA' build the 
H-bomb?- Second; should - America 
suggest some form of international con* 
trol of nuclear weapons to ‘the Soviet 
Union? 

He came out against the bomb and in 
favour of control. However, fen days la- 
ter President Truman decided on "the 
hydrogen bomb. No mention was made 
of any international control. 

Ever since this, Kennan’s ideas have 
focussed on nuclear weapons, which 
determine the relationship between 
both superpowers. •• -- 

“The older I beobme’’, he- said 1 In a 

G ermans .join; Polish .exiles for. 0 
“pilgrimage of reconciliation" from 


newspaper interview last year, “the bet- 
ter I understand that our current pro- 
blems with the Soviet Union are 'of a 
transitory nature and can therefore be 
overcome. 

“In 30 or 40 years time we will see 
the events in Poland or the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan in a different light. 
Everything changes, but one thing re- 
mains: nuclear weaponry. 

."Nuclear armament could finally 
prove to be the. ultimate destructive 
force and bear out the fears mankind 
has had for decades." 

He is certainly no radicalist, although 
his fears sometimes take him into the 
realm of intellectual iradical ism. 

Two years ago, for example, he se- 
riously suggested that both superpower 
shoutijl scrap hplf oftheir nuclear arsen- 
als. fyithe end of the forties he was 
opposed to ttiq.setting-up of Nato, fear- 
ing that’ the arm«i race would then be in- 
stituionalised. 

His approach may well be correct, 
and yet what alternative did Europe 
have at ftiat time' blit to seek a security 
alliance with America? Did it have an 
option "for an operable policy? In his 
book The Cloud of Danger, published 
in 1977, ; he urges America to set an 
example by 1 cutting back its nuclear 
arsenal by ten per cent in an effort to 
stop the arms race. '• 

He'hed high hopes that Jimmy Carter 
was the President who might lend an 
open ear to his ideas. For Kennan It is 



VT “pilgrimage of reconciliation" from 
Buvaria to Rome; 3,000 -Poles , are 
allowed to pass the. Polish, border; in 
special buses and trains; ,8,000 more 
arrive in the Eternal. City from other 
parts of Western Europe and America. , 
The reason for this was the canonisa- 
tion of the blessed Father Maximilian 
Kolbe in St Peter’s Square on Sunday, 

10 October. . . 

In 1941 he died an agpmshmg death 
In an Auschwitz bunker, after he volun- 
tarily saving the life of a Polish prison- 
er. It cost him his: own. ■ - • • 

That Polish prisoner*. Franz Gajow- 
niczek, is still alive, and is now 81. He 
was present when, during the course of 
the ceremony, a gigantic painting of the 
new Polish saint, completed by Italian 
painters, was, hung on the facade of St 

Peter’s. . • . " ' 

, And sitting on a, seat or honour was 
the Sardinian dressmaker, Angelina 
Testoni, now 69. After seven years of an 
incurable lung disease and intestinal 
trouble — so it is written in the Vatieah 
decree “On Miracles” issued foj r KoI- 
be’s canonisation — she was cure<J afUt* 
praying to this Polish Father »n 1949., 
“Father Maximilian died in a penoq 

of haired and brutal, rnthlessness. to- 
mans were humiliated and turned, iqto 
robots; They were worth no more than 
slaves. The burping memopr of tho hell 
of the concentration caipps is fading. 
Today’s youth has almost forgotten 
their norror, and the Handbooks ofhis- 
tory report facts which are difficult to 

ini agin e today . 1 Nevertheless',' those Who 
have survived this epoch know only tdo 

well the degree to Which a totalilanan 
regime can humiliate and deride a hu- 
man being.’’ ■ 1 _ 

These words were spoken by Cardi- 


Priest killed 
by Nazis 
is now a saint 


-v- .... 


"• r.:t-v *• ' • 



I Father Maximilian Kolbe..; truly 
■ Christian act (Pbrtofdpti.vi 

nal Karol ’Wojtyla; now. Pope, in ;197f ( ' 
’on the occasion of the beatification of , 
tils feliow-Pole in Rome. 

■. A closer look at the words may well 
reveal the key for understanding why 
this "young" blessed Father has, eleven . 
iears later, with special Papal permis- 
sion and' without renewed proof of a 

miracle, been canonised. 

* the devout Catholic, now internee, 
union leader-Lech Walesa, the factory 
worker in Warsaw, all Poles are at pro- 


George F. Kennan . . no paolll at. 

(rtioio'.dpH) 

an undeniable fact that today both 
world powers have a joint nuclear des- 
truction potential equivalent 1 to raord 
than one million Hiroshima bombs. 1 ,f * 

He cites the calculation made by the 
“Center for Defense ' Information"' in 
Washington according to 1 which the 
USA will jack up its nuclear potential 
by 17,000 nuclear wdrheads before the 
decade is out. 1 • ‘ 

One of his reasons for not condoning 
the line taken by the present President 
in the White House is Reagan’s lack of 
willingness' to talk to Moscow: “The 
Russians might well stop believing that 
problems can be solved by discussing 
them with us. This in turn might lead to 
the conclusion that the only way to deal 
with us is In terms of dealing With the 
threat of military con frontatiori." ' ■ 

Win fried MUnster 
(HannoverscheAllgemeliie, 9 October 1982) 
t 

1 ; sent most sensitive to the Implications 
or. a "totalitarian regime", The dreadful 
fate of Father Kolbe, highly honoured 
in Poland itself, is to ofTer consolatioij 
and support; 

■The renewed enhancing of this Fran? 

, ciscan’s status is to be taken as a shin^ 
Ing example of a truly Christian way of 
facing the hardships of life. The fact 
that the canonisation was, dot only en^ 
cou raged by the Pope but bjf the Poles 
■ themselves was expressed In a sermort 
in February by the Polish primate 
Glemp In Rome - long before the Oct 
tober date was announced : i 

“We hope that our Holy. Father wil| 
carry out an act this year which will be 
welcomed not only by the Poles but by 
the faithful throughout the world; the 
canonisation of the blessed Maximiiiad 
Kolbe." ; 

. Thoughts were even given to an- 
nouncing the canonisation during, ithq 
Pope's planned visit to Poland. Th'e .de* 

,. cision by the government in Warsaw to 
refuse a visit to Poland by the Head of 
the Church put amend to such plans.! | 
Kolbe, Who was uriurdered by the Na- 
1 zis in' a concentration camp by ihjectioii 
. on 16 August 1941 after going, through 
the agony of starvation .also has a greaj 
j ' significance for the Germans. : 

D.v,- . .!:Op;this side, of the Oder he Is referred 
ji: -tq as a "martyr. of reconciliation". Howj- 
: 1 ever, even In ecclesiastical circles ther^ 

' is no agreement on 1 Whether 1 the Fransls- 
I can can be called a martyr in the. theo- 
logical sense. ! 

. The Polish and German bishops or^ 
' influential supporters of this thesis. It| 
[ June, following a joint visit tb Auschj 
witz; delegationg of both bishops* conr 
ferences sent a letter to the Pope, In 
J . which, they supported the carftini&atioij 

• .Continued on page 16 ■ • 
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Quality becomes crucial as the day 
of the big money-spinner ends 

J . m m 


24 October 1982 . pfoj j October 1981 

Demand gro^ 
for themes Filling in a 
about religion historical 
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T nlyto tattoo in*' ^rder V ® r! ? g bu ? 8Uch venerable Publishing houses P ell8iou ® b ° ok gaining m 

being* This wefthe message i the° ZkSt ,0 ^ M ° ver * . ... . 

Frankfort Book Fair. Oricinal film B( ,ri nta . . . S : Fisc , her Ver!a 8 » now also falling J™ “ because people are # - a determined opponent of worn- 

It was obvious that publishers are paperbacks hive proved a ma oJ hit ?« ^ 7 °° ■*? tradi !! on by pub,|shta 8 St «- Hfe quC8tion * about th ® ®em, £ work in occupations that have 

now more concerned with quality than new fields Thev n ? f? Z V worka M a “Section and Hf ®l t . _ m been a male domain.** This 

quantity, which marks a change* from ries- monoaranha ™ n^L?' * S S? th ® com P let ® worka of Kafka. n ™® * h ® me of this year's Fritf Sj like a quote of our times; yet it 

the booming 1970s. Magic Mountato scrint” V f elles; n t c Bat smaller publishers such as Rot- ® ^ Fair was religion. Spwttf pore than 80 years old and stems 

Then, a large an affluent readership umTon^assblnderTo™^//!^ V «? ’ c“ C Jl ° r the newcomer Severin and p V bl ° f n Wons books andih Jthe chairman of the AssocUUon of 

brought about booming sales, especially berbera’s Parsifal QuereUe * and s y- Siedier can also hope to find steady I h no f, b J sh . rell8ioU8 bool “ only «, Jcal Workers in Hamburg, 

fiction. This has changed. What remains ... . ’ , buyers through their new programmes, ®° a . y bolh a B ree tbfl t demand hi Twenty years later, a Leipzig jurist 

Is the discriminating reader who de- u pub shers ar ® lr ^ n 8 10 cut costs, Roter Stem Verlag has now pub- cr !!l® ng ' w the fact that people no longer 


- »VHUU Willi UC" 

mands quality: and this has meant the 

end of tho gamblers in publishing. j — m, «j ««»«*• *•*•• w “•* mwmn* noiaerun edition. •» *»«o specialise rAjthat tneir willingness iu u#»b «nr 

Publishers who have handled the °i? ed 8 C0St y , systeB1 to ena ble book- The cost is already fully covered 8 ? us breviaries, blograpliiii a had also lessened. “Our nation is 

change are still doing well. They are h* ? 5 et dmost any book within ? 4 thn,u * h subscription. 8a, uj 8 * childrens book and the like, fting In that respect, he said, 

dealing with a wide range of paper- , haa burned, out to be a luxury This new quality and tradition con- wert a,s0 8 lo8s y producUo -Why? Is it because women want to 

backs and many have managed to main- WWch 8 flow bactfirin S» sciousness — a positive effect of our J n ff ,8 °. us art and fiction by tuilx & Instead of having children? Their 

tain sales growth, Huge stocks of books were built up Pf 68601 economic slump — should not dealin 8 with Christian themes. j ,| B |aries also keep the salaries of 

But publishers who once made their by d,stri butor8 and the consumer in the J ide over 010 P rlco that has to be paid .? ut 5? w tho fie,d has become qnt » down, making it impossible for 

money by relying on runaway best sel- end has t0 P a y for both this and the lo- for the austcrit y elsewhere. * lder * Frankfurt Fair showed li a to start a famlly.They compete not 

lew have run into trouble. An example glatics of supplying the shops. The sys- The first printings of young and still . n J mber of titles available and ni A In factories but also in clerical 

is the Austrian Molden Verlag. tem bas been developed and it is not unknown authors are no longer as large J e ^s de alt with is vast. • ^ where women, irresponsibly, seek 

■ Fierce competition, is developing to P° ssibIe t0 undevelop it. Even doubling “ they U8ed to be because publishen ,T° ere are books describing (be mj« at that is not meant for them." 

increase market shares in the various sup P 1 y rime for a book would, ft is ahu ? the ™ k of being stuck with unsold ” ‘JJJ®” 8 “* sucb as Judaism, Islam u fhe quotes are taken from the book 

categories and open up in new topics. thought, mean only minor savings. “P' 08 and the attendant storage cost. Buddhism — and there are those tba Wsstand weiblich (Occupation Fe- 

Tho Fischer Verlag, for instance, has Publishers who did not fall nrev to f act that Suhrkamp Verlag will dea j itb sma11 groupings, *k)by Ursula Nicnhaus. 

stepped up its production from 20 to 30 the supermarket mentality of the nast !S . J *self to reprints rather than new e ^ er sed sects and the wisdom of fte author, a historian, makes a witty 

titles a month while Goldraann is trying few years now have every reason in ha ! . e8 Jf a oaso in point - Luchterhand obscure guru. 1 id scholarly accurate attempt to re- 

to gam ground with better quality optimistic. a , nd Kiett-Cotta have also cut back on e Bul despite these central themes, the everyday lives of female em- 

paperbacks in a fairly large format. If they have th ®j r i new ritles. Frankfurt event is not a specialised ift - something history has so far 

KhpwUuncr & Winch have started a readership ^ throTah S' * ’k , , 0,h l ra (like Rowohlt ) do believe 8 '““ s b ° ok , folt *>“' ■ major commit ^ e d. 

new senee (KIWI) that includes both ance sheets are Hk.lv ff s bal ‘ in . such austerit >’ meaaures. They are en , ter P ris « «>med at public relation I, emphasis is on the Kaiser era 

new titles and epecial printings of books 1>ad“on“ll^ 3 , *^"S toreduce their costs by chafing hqhthe^ book begins with 1848 when 

previously sold only as hardcovers. one of the mat*™ ° u ^ “ 5 , 8 ! he bmdings of their books and by shift- 11118 can best be demonstrated by I imup of young salesmen and clerks 

Piper Verlag has cancelled its deal VerlaRs-Anstalt rnvA\ h a ^j Ui t j che ‘ n 8 some titles from hardcover to paper- concr ete example: there are mortlfaj Cloned the Prussian Ministry of 

(DVA) has dre * ded to back. . F two million Moslems In the Federal!!* Ceto H do away with salesladies.*' 

' ' • ' 1 1 1 1 ■ « '■ Hardest hit are scientific publishers pub,ic and dealing with them is.ln rt They spoke- of “dirty competition'* 

VftiiDQ cno mu . t0 , drasti c cutbacks In library bud- a Proserve of a few specialists. 1ft «3 'double earaere" and at one point 

rui/Ha rOR ONLY 510,00 gets. In some cases, their sales have ' orti mate!y, however, literature on li kf even referred to them as a 

GERM A TV TR A V\V T\U> crrrtnx/ % gone down dramatically, and publishers ! am “ bot } 8 P ecfalised and popular- fanaie reserve army.** 

W A iVfiUH UlKhLTORY 81 - 82 w ^° de P® nd on stat0 subsidies are faced Jf f. caltcred aH °ver the huge exhibit^ But such discriminatory attacks are 

With serious problems. ha i|* atlhefocalpoIntofthebook.Theau- 

n lists mousands of German manufacturers, B * Metzler Verlag, which celebrates , , ere ,s a Hood of Luther biop kr concentrates on the activities and 

importer# and exporters and we will airmail vourconu Its 300th anniversary this year and has ph es ln connection with the Uitbe cuggles of Independent, unlon-Iike 

Of the latest 1981 -82 edition oost-f roe for rmiu*in ajways remained faithful to the field of ! ? 83 C5°0th anniversary of I* tf-help organisations of women for 

H or °my *10, literary research, stands a reasonahln birth )* In addition to this tide of iw wnen.The book tells a story fu" of 


..... iuuiuicu me 

change are still doing well. They are 
dealing with a wide range of paper- 
backs and many have managed to main- 
tain sales growth, 


new S 8 JE fT? iD fan Zwei8 ’ 8 work8 a8 a col lection and “ u ^ Z been a male domain.** This 

ries - mono'eranhfl 1° Jw ^%PS * S S? the complete worka Kafka. 1116 Jj 1 ® 1 ”® of this year's Fri^ S like a quote of our times; yet it 

Magic Mount^j fierint” 0 ” . Bat smaller publishers such as Rot- . Fair f wa8 r ®Hgion. SpecUi Se than 80 years old and stems 

umfon FaMhiilL 8 '"^ * plctur ®. vo1, buch or the newcomer Severin and Publishers of religious books and ik fl thfi chairman of the Association of 

KsS <?W ^ ;andSy ’ Fiedler can also hope to find steaSy 1 *»**$>« ^Workers in Hamburg. 

^ * buyers through their new programmes, a . ly bolh a Broe that demand k Tftnty years later, a Leipzig jurist 

The publishers are trying to cut costs, Roter Stem Verlag has now pub- cr ^ a ®‘ n S- the fact that people no longer 

5 at J" fly are concerned about costs in ^shed the two Hyperion volumes as . Tbe , natu ra of religious boob it i married as young as they used to 
distribution. In the 1970s they devel- part of its laudable HOlderlin edition. cban ging. Once it was specialised j J that their willingness to have chll- 

oped a costly system to enable book- The cost is already fully covered 8 ? us works » breviaries, blographi* s had also lessened. “Our nation is 

shops to get almost any book within 24 through subscription. saints, childrens book and the like, fting In that respect, he said, 

hours. It has turned out to be a luxury This new quality and tradition con- Tb ®f®, wert a,s0 glossy product •Why? Is it because women want to 
which is now backfiring. sciousness - a positive effect of our T art and fic tion by ^ & instead of having children? Their 

Huge stocks of books were built up Pf 68601 economic slump — should not dea ng with Christian themes. jTialaries also keep the salaries of 
>y distributors and the consumer in the bide over 010 Price that has to be paid .? ut !l? w th ® fie,d has become down, making it impossible for 


« re cooks a escribing (be at that is not meant tor tnem.” 

n !Su” 8 sucb as Juda ^ 8m * Islam an ihe quotes are taken from the book 
Buddhism — and there are thote tb| Wsstand weiblich (Occupation Fe- 
aea! with small groupings, wnb 4) by Ursula Nienhaus. 
emerged sects and the wisdom of»« foe author, a historian, makes a witty 
obscure guru. . ^ icholarly accurate attempt to re- 

But despite these central themes, tfc w Ihe everyday lives of female em- 
Frankfurt event is not a specialised itt kyees - something history has so far 
gious book fait but a major comnw^ alceted. 


6“°. «■ s«me cases, tneir sales have «owcver, literature on utty even referred to them as a 

gone down dramatically, and publishers ! a m ~ both specialised and popular -finale reserve army.** 

who depend on state subsidies are faced Jf scatlered ®H over the huge exhibldoal But such discriminatory attacks are 
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In over 200 pages it lists more than 5,000 pro- 
ducta and the names and addresses of Gsr- 
many's major growth manufacturers, Impor- 
ters and exporters. Company entries Include 
an at-a-glance product outline. 

This Invaluable company dlreotory and pro- 
duct Index comes with a checklist of: 


• diplomatic representations 

• chambers of commerce 

• banka specialising In foreign trade 

• freight agents and forwarders 

• technical services and consultants 

• Insurance companies. 

Alf entries are In pf*t n English. 

□. Yes, the German Trade Directory sounds like a good buy, 

I^ERPREiSSUbersee-VeriagGmbH, 

Sehoen, Auuleht 23, D-2000 Hamburg 76, West Germany 

0,8 P#y ™ nl l0r —eopyflea.Alm.il to (IN BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE): 


■ - 'Vv" 5 


I enclose payment for, 

Name: 


Address: , , ; 
Town / State / Postcode ! 


■ — — - — «.»uwa BIB mbCU . |, - 0 - — J But such discriminatory attacks are 

with serious problems. hal1 * Btlhe focal point of the book. The au- 

J. B. Metzler Verlag, which celebrates J 1 *® 1 ]® ,s a fi°o d of Luther biogre lor concentrates on the activities and 
its 300th anniversary this year and has pWea * n connection with the Uitbd titles of Independent, union-like 

always remained faithful to the field of 7, ea . r 1983 (500th anniversary of K rlMielp organisations of women for 

literary research, stands a reasonable b r v* In addlt| on to this tide of W men. The book tells a story fu" of 

chance of weathering the storm to come w °u„ on Luther and the Reformaiiw, kreptance, detachment and con- 

due to the loyalty of its private buyers. p , Iishers ba ve reprinted a lot of the Rdictlon” which neither fits the trad!- 

The publishers’s problem lies in finding rc!cvant works — some good andtojM m\ structure of classes nor pro- 

new material worth publishing. not so good. !des catchy autobiographies. 

' The Frankfurt Fair shows that new l* 1050 who bfld bo P ed ,hat ^ We can no longer ask these women 

,d ® as are as much in demand as good wo “ ,d be 8 special show on the Rcfo^ Aout their destinies, so there is little pf 

authors. This is the era of innovation" ma on WBre disappointed. ^ nature to be found in the book. But 

is the general view at the fair. Here, again, the books are scattered UiJitics and other information tells us 

6 p ' austb le and promising aJ l over the place, some of them lo be hi millions of women were affected, 
concept that goes beyond the traditio- found in the special show of religion! them poor wives, widows, 

o na ‘ pu “ llabln 8 business has been pre- books as a whole while others con only kughlers of middle class tradesmen 

p u a t? °®ri‘ n art book publishers be found at the individual stalls of lilt td businessmen and wives of skilled 

I 10 * 1 * Kaufmann Who concentrate publishers. Yet other books on the ft wrkers, clerks and civil servants. Many 

almost entirely on exhibition catalogues formation are in the most unlikely pit* if them had to provide for out of work 

n rj * S ° 5 ° ld by the booIc trade - ces 8nd can be stumbled on by chance, i imbands, parents and relatives. 

vpfr-lr ? n * lh f ^ tT&] them ® of th « Th ® fair aI ®o demonstrates that the They commanded the lowest rate of 
year s rair, made little impression. market regulates itself. As demand fa Hy doing postal work or working as of- 

l/JJ" wer ® many biographies of re,l 8 ioua literature in the broadest seme { ice help in industry, law offices and as 

Martin Luther to mark the 500th anni- Brew, even publishers who traditionally doctors’ help. Many were also sales- 

versary of his birth next year. Apart dea,t with entirely different subject* ladles. 

rrom that, the major publishing houses Jumped on the bandwagon — some of They had little backing, lacked the 

were rather restrained on (he subject of th ® m with paperbacks. . Jbst basic political rights, were poorly 

re gion. Visitors also showed' little en- A major sector of literature that M* W| »M, underpaid and fought, by male 

usiasm about it. The special shows on become popular Is what can be summed We and occupational organisations. 

wl i?H day A«, Re,l8,on In Today’s up as “advice for all situations In Although women’s work ran counter 

orld and World Religions” were not fifo,” based on a specific bourgeois ideology, these poor 

exactly swamped. schauung. . : ^ughters of the middle class were 

a number of fat years the le&n Here. Christa Moves,' with her 44 ^erthelcss not accepted by the prole- 

- ? V6 arr !V® d * But Ibe publishers li tles and overall sales of 2.6 milllpm . 

ire still optimistic. Most are confident wlns the prize The Social Democrats among office 

hat they are well prepared lo cope. The question is: do such cenW were “every hlt « 


-....-w. v ..wi eiJF Ul , cxiHDiiion catalogues 
that are also sold by the book trade. 

Religion, the central theme of (his 
year s fair, made little impression. 

.. T 5 1 ere T w ® re many biographies of 
Martin Luther to mark the 500th anni- 

fromT ° f M 8 bi , rth n<*t year. Apart 
rrom that, the major publishing houses 
were rather restrained on the subject of 
religion. Visitors also showed 1 little en- 
thusiasm about It. The special shows on 
Yesterday Religion in Today's 
World” and “World Religions” were not 
exactly swamped. 

After a number of fat years the lebn 

®" e8 baVo arr iY® d * But the publishers 
are still optimistic. Most are confident 
that they are well prepared to cope. 


Tie u •— r — - ^ vvj H c. me question is: do suen «ni™ 

itie change means not only a shrink- themes aa « this year’s frtir flttudjf 

mg process but also a concentration on P r °mote sales? The publishers are fftl- 
Hat is essential in literature. cen * In their answer, saying: “it doefttT 

1 Uwe Wittstock do a "y harm." : ' 

{Frankfurter Allgomelnc Zellung Henk OhnCSOttf 

fnrpeuucw.nq.il. MsHfiz, (Dio Well.90ewbtf I* 


^ughters of the middle class were 
■wertheless not accepted by the prole- 
Mat, 

The Social Democrats among office 
Workers were “every bit as anti -feminist 
J their opposite numbers in factories, 
rtmale office workers interested them 
^ inasmuch as they were dangerous 
nv *ls. A joint organisation of women 
men was essentially aimed at ensur- 
“Jgthat women’s interests did not harm 
'how of men. 


There was no chance of changing this 
until 1889, when autonomous self-help 
organisations for women sprang up. 

The first of these organisations for fe- 
male office and sales help was founded 
in Berlin at a time when the 1850 Asso- 
ciation Law, which excluded women 
from systematic political work, was still 1 
in effect. (The law remained in effect * 
until 1908.) 

“The young organisation had the Da- ^ 
modes sword of dissolution hanging n 
over it; and social policy objectives rr 
could not even be hinted at," says the is 
book. 

They had to proceed extremely cau- 1 
tiously and butter up the wife of the n 
president of police. It wbb anything but u 
a good atmosphere in which to promote p 
the hidden ctaim to political and social 
equality with male workers. c 

The main, cautiously formulated, s 

aims on the society were to provide ad- f 
vice and information, help find work t 
and lend support in emergendes. ( 

The women must have felt a great ( 
need to organise themselves because t 

barely a year after it was founded the < 
society had 1,150 members. 1 

Similar organisations sprang up 
throughout the country. But their activi- , 
ties rarely progressed beyond practical j 

everyday work — though here they , 
were successful. 

The deficit in terms of theory made ( 
these organisations susceptible to con- 
formism; and even brief contacts with 
other autonomous projects and the left- 
wing avant garde wing of the so-called 
bourgeois women's movement centering 
around Minna Caueit, Lily Braun and 
Linda Gustava Heymann did not alter 
this. 

Lily Braun's envisaged cooperation 
with the Social Democrats never mate- 
rialised. It foundered on the militant re- 
sistance of Emma Hirer and Clara Zet- 
kin for whom “proletarian class loyalty 
was more important than women’s 
solidarity." 

By the time World War I broke out at 
the latest it became obvious that neither 
the organised female office workers nor 
the bourgeois women’s movement nor 
the Social Democrats had any concept 
of “capitalism as an international sys- 
tem that made a point of repressing 
women," says Ursula Nienhaus. 

A dubious kind of nationalism made 
the “moderates" gain the upper hand in 
women's organisations. “Their altitudes 
showed that, though capable of organis- 
1 ing themselves autonomously, female 

• office workers were unable to think au- 

» tonomously. , 

1 The book contributes towards dis- 
1 mantling the still existing division into 

t so-called “bourgeois" (upper crust girls) 

c and “proletarian" (revolutionary) wom- 

en's movements. It does away with the 
f cllchfc of apolitical and almost unorga- 

• nisable women office workers. 

8 But there is yet another thing the 

• book shows: It is not enough for wom- 
en to organise themselves autonomous- 

e |y. Claims to an autonomy that is not 
y part of an overall concept of social 
® change must lead up a blind alley. 

A word of criticism: There might be 
,r readers who welcome the fact that the 
,r source material is contained in a sepa- 
'« r ate volume, but ! have been Irritated by 
tm it. Moreover, the book Is unnecessarily 
cumbersome to resd. 

't The understandable attempt to sepa- 
? rate Interpretation and source material 
I; has not been solved satisfactorily and 
m has annoyed rpe. I would have liked to 
? Save seen this rich and explosive mate- 
r rial presented in a more pleasing way. 

,r * | Serena Schuster 

W ', (Frankfurter Rundschau, 18 September 1982) 


Unemployment: how it 
exacts its human toll 


P sychological and sociological re- 
search Into unemployment follows 
the ups and downs of the economy. 
When there is an economic slump and 
mass unemployment, researchers Bpend 
more time on it than when tho economy 
is booming. 

The heydays in this field were the 
1930s when Germany had more than six 
million jobless and the post- 1 974 era 
when all Western countries began to be 
plagued by mass unemployment 
Even today’s unemployment research 
owes much to the methods and conclu- 
sions of a 1933 study by Paul F. Lazar- 
feld, Hans Zeisel and Marie Jahoda en- 
titled Die Arbeltslosen von Marionthal 
(The Jobless of Marienthal) which con- 
cluded that being out of work meant, 
above all, being breadless. The resear- 
chers found many cases of undernour- 
ishment or wrong diet 
But the fact that unemployment did 
not equal leisure time was almost as 
painful an experience for the jobless as 
was hunger. 

One conclusion of the "sociographic 
essay" of 1933 that applies today every 
bit as much as it did then is the fact that 
the jobless person’s experience of time 
changes in the long run. This change is 
in direct proportion to a reduction in 
the sense of awareness of the environ- 
ment. 

This leads to the therapeutic conclu- 
sion that the best thing for the jobless to 
do it to live as if he or she were still go- 
Tngtdwork. 

- -The financial; -social- and,- above all, 
psycho-physical stresses and strains of 
unemployment have since been tho- 
roughly researched — among others by 
the staff of the Institute for Labour 
Market aind Occupational Research in 
Nuremberg. 

6 Hopelessness and 
a tendency 
to avoid making 
social contact a 


The Institute concludes that people 
cannot become accustomed to unem- 
ployment, They haVe more pronounced 
depressive, unstable and irritable perso- 
nality traits than people who have work. 

There are three phases. In the six 
weeks after the lay-off there is almost a 
feeling of euphoria similar tq that dur- 
ing holidays. This is followed in the 
fourth or fifth month by exhaustion. 

These with above average skills tend 
to become neurotic. Family conflicts 
mount and, according to latest psycho- 
logical findings, the family tends to de- 
moralise rather than bolster the jobless 
person — contrary to popular belief. 

In the third phase - after the sixth 
month - a feeling of hopelessness de- 
velops, coupled With a tendency to 
avoid sddal contracts. 

This ushers in an inescapable psycho- 
logical vicious circle lhat can best be 
summed up’ as: unemployment - 
feelings of guilt - lack of self-confi- 
dence — inactivity' resulting in lack of 
mobility and, hence, continued unem- 
ployment, 

Yet what matters most in overcoming 
unemployment or. the threat of it is mo- 
bility. . , . 

. Unfortunately, the ability to be the 


master of one’s own destiny and find 
work again is stifled not only by econo- 
mic factors but by personality develop- 
ments as well. 

In some cases, the strength to seek 
and hold a job wanes. Frequently, the 
soolal situation becomes so destabilised 
that any thought of a separation from 
the family or a change in the place of 
residence is ruled out. 

Often strong ties to the former em- 
ployer company makes the jobless per- 
son unable to work towards a change. 

Latest psychological findings show 
that in cases where a company is 
threatened by a shut-down, most em- 
ployees assume that the profitability of 
the company depends on their perfor- 
mance and that the bankruptcy can be 
averted if everybody does his best. 

It is only the young and skilled wor- 
kers who correctly interpret the signs of 
the company’s decline. 

So do some older workers with pre- 
vious experience of being out of work 
because of company shutdowns. 

The realism of these two groups con- 
tributes to their mobility both on the la- 
bour market and in their social environ- 
ment. 

The decisive elements here are not 
only the realistic assessment of a com- 
pany's position, age and the duration of 
employment with the firm but also eco- 
nomic forecasts. 

The Austrian psychologists Unde 
Pelzmann arid Max Streit recently 
"proved this in a field experiment that 
must be regarded as one of tho more 
fortuitous Incidents in unemployment 
research. 

They were fortunate enough to learn 
in time that the women workers of a 
textile factory who had been laid off 
1 due to bankruptcy had formed two 
groiips. 

One group had put Its faith in state 
assistance and believed forecasts to the 
effect lhat their jobs could still be 
saved. The other group had Ignored It. 
s . The result was that the “sceptics” 
s were better able to cope and .find new 
. work than the group that believed in the 
j favourable forecasts.' 

= The conclusion arrived at at the an- 
:. nual meeting of the German Psycholo- 
x gical Society in Mainz was that foil in- 
g formation about the loss pf jobs acti- 

> vates the self-help capability of the per- 
e sons concerned while vague or embelli- 
shed forecasts hamper the mobility , of 

d tjie jobless. . 

ts The range of responses. In the latter 

> case extends from plain waiting via pas- 
a- sivlty, resignation and helplessness all 
ss the way to total inability to take action 

— a state the American psychologist 
to Seligman has described in his 
j, “theory of acquired helplessness." 

to The psychologists, hope {hat their fin- 

dings on the reasons for lack of mobifl- 
0 . ty among the jobless will not only be a 
3e contribution to theory but wljl also be 
_ of practical use. 

It- Much would be achieved If the fin* 
of dings could dispel the widerspread pre- 
n- judtee that It is the jobless* own fault if 
they arc unemployed and that 1 theft* sor- 
ng ry state will spur them into action 
jo- anyway.' 

Frank Nless 

ihe , . . (SOdjJeuuctw Zellung, 7 October 1982) 
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Changing personality of 
Little Red Riding Hood 



J ack Zipes, an American fairytale re- 
searcher and professor at Wisconsin 
University, has written a book that exa- 
mines the curious transformations in 
the past few centuries of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood from the “cute little 
thing" and “most lovely girl," as des- 
cribed by Bechstein and Grimm. 

The book shows how the self-assured 
young girl of the Middle Ages was 
transformed into a pretty but rather sil- 
ly girl by the 17th century French court 
and how she later became a sweet and 
extremely naive little creature. 

Zipes also lists examples from recent 
feminist fairytale research and shorts 
how this sweet little thing could only be 
a red rag- to a bull for- the feminist 
movement. ■ • 

A paper on feminist fairytale research 
in the USA and Britain which Professor 
Zipes presented at the: 28 th Congress of 
the European Fairytale Society in Bad 
Karlshafen met wifh great all-round in- 
teresf. 

He showed how ridiculous and in- 
deed pitiful researchers can be who turn 
fairytales into instruments of politics 
the battle of the sexes. 

''“.Compared with Zipes, the other nine 
tourers on “The. Woman in 
Fairytales” wererather;Conservative.’ , 
Even so. Professor Heinz Rfllleke 
presented some unusual aspects in his 
paper on “The Woman in the Grimm 
Brothers* Fairytales." 

% said the women in the 6‘rimm 
Brothers* tales are dctenplned by. the in- 
dividual women who told the tales to 
the Grimm Brothers in the first place at 
trie beginning of the last century. 

, %*essor Rfilleke divided the Grimm 
fairytale females into three categories- 
passive heroines Uke Sleeping Beauty 
and Snow White; heroines like .Gretel, ' 
rtho only becomes active when' forced 
to do so due to unfavourable circums- 
tances; and women who take the initia- 
tive from the very beginning, like Gold- 
marie th Frau Hollo. 

[' Professor ROHeke related an anec- 
dote from the lifo Of the Orirtim Brt- > 
there that reveals thfcir personal attitu- 
des towards the opposite sexi the brt- * 
there’ estate coritalhed a comedy. Ewer 
muss heiraten (One Must Marry), by 

One Zeichmeister- Wilhelm i, ,.;l , 


The comedy deals with two brothers 
! — clearly the Grimms — . who decide to 

throw, the dice to determine which of 
them will marry and thus provide a 
woman to keep house after their sister 
(and housekeeper) has married and left 
. Though the dice determine that. Ja- 
kob Grimm should marry, it is Wilhelm 
■— by now aged 40 — who moves away 
with the attractive and much younger 
niece Lis^tte, while Jakob Gnmm per- 
manently weds science. 

Professor Franz Vonessen, a Frank- 
furt historian who has been a fairytale 
researcher for the past 30 years, ap- 
proached the role of vfomeji in fairyta- 
les from, pn entirely different angle. 

His paper used the Magna Mater in 
fairytales to span a bridge from fhe hea- 
then origins of fairytales to their retell- 
ing In Christian temis. 1 ■/ 

The Magna Mater as' seen by Profes- 
sor Vonessen is identical with such 
goodesses (depending on the region) as 
Gea or Dana, Artemis or Dadagha. 1 ' 

This religion dates back to the time 
when hunters and ‘gatherers became fai 1 - 
mers worshipping a powerful 1 mother 
deity. 

Remains of this. Magna Mater wor- 
ship can be found in a watered-down 
form in fairytales and their description 
of nature as man’s true teacher. This in- 
cludes the grandmother as the epitome 
of everything that is good - and strict. 

Many Celtic fairytales are also based 
on such a Magna Mater, .The Celts 
.adopted, suph a deity .during their wan- 
derings through Europe. 

In the sagas and tales of the fsfand 
Celts, this deity usually occurs as a tri- 
nity of young girls symbolising youth, 

mothers evmhnlicinn ■ 


Heino Gehrts also dealt with the ba- 
sic motifs the fairytales of all peoples 
have in common in his paper on 
“The Fairytale of the White Wolf — 
The Search Wanderings of the 
Woman.” , 

According to Gehrts, fairytales in 
which a woman loses her (animal) lover 
by violating a commandment and re- 
gains him after many sacrifices exist 
throughout the world. 

Incidentally, this type of fairytale 
also includes “Beauty and the 
Beast” which Jean Cocteau turned into 
a film with Jean Marais in the lead role. 

The congress was rounded off by a 
great many work groups. The 800 parti- 
cipants were ble to choose among 22 
such groups. Some of them , dealt with 
such esoteric questions as whether 
Rumpelstiltskin was good or evil, whe- 
ther Little Red Riding Hood was. naive 
or foxy and whether the relationship 
between the witch in Hansel and Gretel 
was a suble depiction of the Oedipus 
complex. . 

■ Psychiatrists reported on their expe- 
rience -with fairytales as an instrument 
of therapy. And even those who simply 
wanted to enjoy a fairytale had an op- 
portunity to do so in sessions of fairy- 
tale telling and marionette performan- 
ces. •.:.!•■ 

Maigarete von Schwarzkopf 
(Hanpovarsche Ailgemelno, 6 October 1982) 
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mothers symbolising birth and Fulfil- 
men|, and old women symbolising 
death and rebirth. 

Fredirik Hetmann, who made a 
name for himselfiBA publisher of fairy- 
tale anthologies and author of books 
for juveniles, thus included the Celtic 
fairytales in the.larger context of popu- 

' lar European tales. 

. Indian fairytales, of which pre-Chris- 
tian Vedic literature speaks, also 1 have 
their roots in itjfs Indo-European l&di- 
tipn, as pointed out by the Tubingen 
leqturer Hising-Esweiri In hjs paper on 
the role of women ih fridiatV fairytales 
and the link between these (ale* and 
world literature. ’ 

• > ^ ea Goeth ? kneW and adapted lh- 
diart fairytales as in’ the case Of Sakun- 

taf 8 ^ 0 t rrJ )ie (pariah ' le- 

gend). These tales were brought back to 
■Europe by missionaries.-. . r 


Girls dash the 

leisure theory 

‘ ‘ • * 

B remen University researchers are 
challenging the widespread belief 
that leisure among young people is be- 
coming more important than wort- ■ 
They have found in a four. year study 
that, among other things, that girls at 
Hauptschule (a school leading to voca- 
tional training) see work as a way of 
achieving independence. , 

And: girls don’t accept jobs that arc 
.traditionally thought of as women’s 
jobs such as sulcs. assistant, secretary, 
hairdresser, kindergarten teacher or 
doctor's assistant. 

They don’t accept the wiferand-mo- 
ther role from the very beginning, suy 
, the . researchers. Neither do they view 
. marriage as a way of getting provided 
for. Marriage doe? npt.niake them push 
Careers into a secondary, role. . 

.. But there is often disappointment, be- 
cause of unrealistic expectations aboiit 
careers end marriage. If they , can con- 
tinue to work or. not. depends on.whe- 
ther jobs are available. . 7 

: l \ •?, ^e.labdur markpt,' in the final 
analysis, that determines whether young 
people can find work at all and if they 
.will. even have the chance of learning a 
trade. , '' T ' 

' Friedhelm Hbhkel 

' r ' : ' ' (Nordweit Zellung, 6 detober 7 982) 


• Continued from page 10 

finds invoives seientists from 'fte un!- 
ve^orFreiburg and specialists from 
“"'vferaltiM of Basin ', 1 HohenHeim 
ana Tubingen. • 1 i ,: ■ ■ 

and .qatural , sdqmiits 
work together closely on, the latest re- 

!? l ° lhe settle ™ents, economy 
ahd environment of prehistoric man; 

jyhy peppie in the 
Stpne, Age -built their settlements and 
Villages rn the unhealthy climatic t»ndj- 
hons or the moor areas still puzzles re- 
searchers. • rr 

Only about five per cent of the set of 


histone. monuments, in the ground ,re- 
‘ corded, m l 830 haye be ? p maintained. 
Despite new laws pp.fhe protean of 
.instore monjim^nts, advanced techno- 
logies and the Information gathered by 

a lr aco ‘ 0 ?l sts ’ the sitos have not been 
safeguarded. The photogrdpHic anti car- 
toghapHc doVeragi! of dik'edtiy'endHngi- 
red monuments is not enough. 1 ' 

1 A thorough , scienti fib appraisal 'of oiir 

cultu^l heritage reqiiires the appropri- 
ate degfee of personriel'arid finance. 1 
Otherwise, the ground rtiearchtos 
will have to watch helpless^ airhore 

■and more sites 'are eradicated: 'They- are 
forced to accept compromises and ! sfe- 
lect focal areas of bperation, - 1 f it : Were 


. not for short-term aid, donations , and 
Private, .initiative,, .piapy a. historical 
.woulfl have disappeared unnoti- 

• • • * 1 1 . ,. |j j . , . | . , • . . ■ 

, ,A further ray qf hope: pubjic interest 

in excavHhnno So nn ik. L: a ■ «■ 


„ «... 7’ IV *v»si wi. ic- 

protection of 
i TO 1 ? monumek^shys'the Mailman 
i .£•/!)* |. ocal Archheolttgisft’ Assddation, 

sapwwaggssf 

. (Rhein richer Merkur/Christ und Well 

. ji t. '* : ■ ' I October 1982) 


£ Numbers, hoi 
after hour, 
,5 just numbeu 

s FK.'SSi*. 

ale th .° workin B fonditions of fc 
hc who operate the information stI * 
There ure 6,800 women acroS 

1 ” In . Fran kfurt, as an example, 4 $* 

22 en r out . an average or 13,000 in 
of information a day. They sit b 
er rows (“like battery chickens," aide 
e _ in a darkened room before 450 id, 
ve precis measuring 18 

i by 24 centimetres. 
e [ Information from microfilms 

js on J lhe scr ? en in response to reqi 
and a system of coordinates and t 
e _ rails help the operator find the 
at screen as quickly as possible. 

Each woman is expected to pnni' 
37 items of information an hour.Boi 
reality it can be up to 50. ■- . 

It is little wonder that after two jno 
before the screens, the operator fioj 
difficult to read the information 
many develop headaches. . * 
Pay varies widely, depending in i 
ther the operator is an employe® 
civil service status and length of ' 

A 17-year-old beginner ... 
DM1,550 gross a month while) 4 
year-old woman with 25 years or 
earns the top wage of DM2,600. 

The roster is geared to demand^ 
n the needs of the workers. There aiefi 
quent changes between shifts. W« 
ends are free every two or three weefa 
■ On average, they have to put fit 
night shift every ten days — a sirs I 
the nerves, general health and fo 
, lire. 

At peak hours, .even the best phi 
duty roster is or Ifttlb use and thal '4 
time when muny cullers get anno 
with the monotonous recorded mess 
“Please wait . . . please wait;" 

A innjor strain is that the sophist 
led technology often brenks down/.,, 
locating viewers often Fall apart, 
becomes impossible to find the a 
priale place on the microfilm. , j 
Tlie capacity of the viewing appan-j 
tus has been incrensed from 136'ieki 
phone book pages to 250. The'fflaflnfti 
Nation has also been doubled, blit T ’ 
means that a small speck of dufcfcii 
microfilm becomes a huge spot. ' 
Operators can take a 1 0 -minute Bit# 
every hour. They can double the' m. 
and take 20 minutes after two hourt. 1 

But they ednnot take a paid half-hoff 
lunch break any more. That was abol- 
ished in June at the request of the fed^ 
ral auditors. • . • ■ 1 

! The postal workers* union feats 
the postal authority is, through cif 

backs, saving 2,200 jobs. : ' 

‘There has already been a’protcil**, 
Frankftirt. A group occupied Get 4 * 1 
ny’s only Information service for ;fchj 
eign telephone numbers and brought ^ 
toahalt. 

' But the postal authority was h# 
pressed. The Bonn Ministry of ft® 
and. Telegraphs will carry on l; cutft n J 
back, no mutter if there are more ptt-| : 
tests, a 1 spokesman said/ ■■ '- 11 ' . 

1 Each request for Information'^® : 
DM 1.65, including "wages, says tM J J 
nistry, and the numbers of Ideal 
berss can be found in' the- telep&°^ 

' book. . .* ' 

That’s if you have one. 1 '‘ JJ 

I 

(Die Well, 8 Octobef I®® 
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The honoraiy consul: life without 
an honorary doctorate 


# ate almost 350 honorary con- 
Isln the Federal Republic of Ger- 
And they are a mixed crowd, 
appointment is the highest point 
i for many, says Peter Metzger, 
aflhe department in Bonn Fo- 
Oflice that is responsible for fo- 
liations. “If they can’t become 
doctors, they'll try honorary; 
he says. 

oany years only rich. and highly 
people became honorary con- . 
hit today anyone can, in theory, 
sailer the country, in rough terms, 
in honorary consuls it has. Sene- 
id El Salvador, for example, both • 
tight in West Germany. Bangla- • 
hi five. The United States allows 
ray consuls inside the US but uses 
icofuslonals Itself. 

itanourability of the consuls var- . 
sd so do their life Btyles: all they 
iin common is their title. Some 
i (hat title greatly. Others don't, 
iin highly obvious about their 
Witrsarenot. 

a David Ziegra is a personage of 
night physically and socially, 
it telephone directory his occu- 
rs [(referred to as “consul" his blue 
resplendently bears a CC 
1 (denoting the Corps Consulaire) 
lithe front and at the back. His 
nilla boasts an even larger consu- 
futcheon. 

i ene-man retired industrialist, 
Hand linger represents the Peo- 
Republlo of Benin, once Daho- 
(country on Africa’s west coast. 
Wttedly, this honorary consul in 
(Saxony doesn't make a big thing 
i bis country, since the victors of 
OT2 military putsch chose a marx- ‘ 
sue. 

^gh ho hasn't been 'back home' 
Has to reckon on being "taken 
It" at any time. 

I hi his own ideas about what a 
•ulH change of system means for 


(-educated, forced into line, work- 
■quarries, that sort of thing." 

Leninist consul has his own way 
Mg against the political situa- 
i Benin. 

'every possible official occasion he 

* cure the old green-yell ow-and- 
eetional flag Is hoisted, not the new 

}*»'« something about the star of 
wiets I don’t like", he remarks. Up 
ftibis high-handedness has not led 
with the Benin ambassador. ; 

* consul has six “prolfegfes" within : 
JJ of jurisdiction. They don’t bo- 

a great deal and do not receive 
JJtoilon when Ziegra puts, on a 
Jand champagne get-together for 
J^lng lights of society". 

•ythe best will do, after all he’s 
w his money like the best of them 
afford to splash it about a bit". . ; 

J. jtertalriment easily costa him; 
™fl00 t month: "You’ve got to be a, 
to manage that". One won- 
Hans David Ziegra was cho- 
honorary office 15 yp*** 
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jjts himself finds It easy to answer. M 

>ay arbund. I’ve done a tre- 
‘r°J* amount : for : these people. .1 
rjlve languages, Tve' travelled to. 
^toUMrioa,'? : 


■ c ^ 1 
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And anyway, he is a most honourable 
personality, a “persona gratissima" 
Some of his colleages in the Consular 
Corps do not quite see eye to eye on 
this. 

Forcing a smile, one of them passes 
judgment: “They’re a mixed bunch”. 
There is certainly no love lost between 
them, and defamation of character, 
even court cases are no rarity. . 

Under the watchful public eye, how- 
ever, particularly when cameras and 
flashlights are around, the consuls are 
most polite to pne another. 

Just like during the official reception 
held by Consul Hermann Bahlsen, for 
example. In celebration of Austria’s na- 
tional holiday. 

Back-slapping, smiling, they drink to 
absent friends and sit back on those de- 
lightful couches to indulge in small talk. 

The HanoverUn biscuit manufacturer 
Bahlsen always tried to introduce an 
original flavour to his savoury social 
duties, a different motto each time. 

This time he Invited the Austrian eth- 
nologist, Dr ■ Lotte Schomerus- 
Gerobdck, to talk and show slides on 
“My Life among the Madagascans". 
Courteous applause rewarded her witty 
commentary. 

The 56 year-old Bahlspn, a qualified 
engineer and, as head of the family en- 
terprise, responsible for 11,000 em- 
ployees,. d|d not insist on the tide of 
consul. 

On the contrary, wheh business 
friends asked him whether he would be 
willing to take, on the job he needed 
time to think ft over. 

His wife was really worried: “Will we 
then always , have to go skiing in 
Austria?" . 

To be on the safe side he asked the fi- 
nance. office ; whether he could tax-de- 
duct his consular expenditure as opera- 
tional costs for his firm, pointing out: 
“Surely the aim cannot be to make 
private development aid payments from 
taxed income.” 

In the case of most honorary consuls 
the finance offices do not accept the 
costs ensuing from the carrying out of 


official duties as tax deductable. How- 
ever, this is a matter of discretion and 
Hermann Bahlsen was lucky. 

His consular office caters for six-and- 
a-half thousand Austrians; there’s plen- 
ty of work to do. . 

Two Female secretaries and a (female) 
chief secretary are responsible for ex- 
tending passports, Issuing transit visas 
to foreigners, authorising documents, 
sorting out matters of inheritance and 
helping Austrian citizens out of a diffi- 
cult situation if the need arises. 

The duties an honorary consul is ex- 
pected to perform are laid down in de- 
tail by the government of the country 
for which he Is employed. 

General stipulations on the rights and 
duties are defined in the 1963 “Vienna 
Agreement on Consular Relations" The 
total of 79 articles have tried to cover 
all cases of doubt, for example: 

“The consular archives and docu- 
ments are inviolable at a66 times, irre- 
spective of their whereabouts." As op- 
posed to diplomats, honorary consuls 
only en joy a limited degree of personal 
immunity. 

If they wish to avoid receiving a 
penalty for traffic offences or undergo- 
ing a blood test they must prove that 
their offences were committed while 
“on duty". 

Must honorary consuls tend to shy 
away from legal disputes In such cases, 
in particular to avoid getting mentioned 
in the local press. ' 

Either the embassy of a country re- 
commends a man of their own choice to 
the German government or they ask for 
a list of candidates, which, following 
consultation with the local chamber of 
Industry and commerce, is completed 
by the state chancellery of the Federal 
state in which the honorary consul is to 
live. 

The selected person Is examined and 
In some cases required to show referen- 
ces. He can be refused if he has a pre- 
vious conviction, a national socialist 
history or is In debt. * 

Twice in recent yean the Foreign Of- 
fice has refused to issue the obligatory 
; exequatur for the appointment of a con- 
sul. 

"We are most critical", says legatio- 
nary counsellor Metzger. TTiis tough 
line has been the cause of many a com- 


Canonisation of priest 


Continued from page 11 
of the blessed Kolbe as a "true martyr 
of the faith". 

“The whole ideology of National So- 
cialism was clearly contrary to Chris- 
tian morals. ',;i: . 

This was particularly apparent in the 
concentration camps; where with pre- 
meditated cruelty and- 'disregarding 
God’s and man’s laws ^millions of hu- 
man beings were oppressed”. , , , 

Just part of the letter to the Pope. A 
further reason is mentioned. Father 
Kolbe was arrested without political 
motivation but In his capacity as the 
h'eid’Of £ religious order. According to 
the German and Polish bifhops special 
attention should be given to the reports 


by eye-witnesses on, why the camp com- : . 

' mender Fritsch accepted Kolbe's offer 
to take the place of a fello^-prisonelr: • ; 

When asked who he was, he an- 
swered, I am a Catholic priest. / £ 

Im Rome, where attitudes towards re- 
ligion are dominated by a more Medl- ; 
terranean approach, with less problems, 

' the significance of the recognition as a 
martyr Is not generally reciprocated. ■ 
The general postulator for affaire; 
dealing with ftolbe. the Sardinian/ Ml-. 
: norite Father Sarina sees the Situation 
as follows: "Once somebody' h^i beeh 
• canonised, it Is sUrely ttot that impor- 
tant whether that aomepnh is just* saint, 
. of a taint and a martyr." ■ ‘ 
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plaint by an ambassador or the rejected 
person himself. 

Metzger, however. Is convinced this is 
the right approach: ”If we employ strict 
criteria for selection and subsequently 
maintain a high standard, out problems 
later will be kept to a minimum.” 

It is an open secret that now and 
again five or six-digit sums are Involved 
when a new consul is appointed or an- 
other one recalled. 

Even if the Foreign Office or state 
chancellery officials become suspicious, 
or even quite certain, that somebody 
has been showing their gratitude, they 
still stay covered. . 

The usually suffer from lack of evi- 
dence, would be wasting their time 
looking for voluntary witnesses, and 
know only too well that such payments 
can easily be disguised as a generous 
donation, say for an ambulance. 

It is up to each country itself whether 
It appoints honorary consuls or not 
The Consular Corps w° uld appear to 
have a male edge. There are only a do- 
zen women. 

The only one In B aden- WDrttemb erg 
is Maria Krebs, Costa JUca’s honorary 
vice-consul, in charge of the administra- 
tive region of Karlsruhe. She was bom 
76 years ago, daughter of a coffee plan- 
ter of German origin, In the country 
which she has been representing since 
1961. 

Mrs Krebs Is entitled to keep eight 
per cent of the fees she officially 
charges for authorisations. In view of 
her thrift this is almost enough to cover 
her costs. - 

This widow does not feel obliged to 
put on lavish receptions and galas. She 
only invites "my youngsters", fourteen 
Costa-Rlcah students, for regular get- 
togethers, one In September for the na- 
tional holiday and once at Christmas. 

The sandwiches for the cold buffet 
are home-made, and she often bakes 
biscuits for the occasion. 

There are not too many prominent 
personalities among the consuls. Max 
Orundig for Mexico, Crete Schlckedahz 
for Greece, Rudolf Miele and Hermann 
Bahlsen for Austria, Franz Burda junior 
for Indonesia and Paul Sohnlttker for 
France. 

The most Important Is probably Ru- 
dolf von Bennlgsen-Foerder, managing 
director of the national energy group, 
Veba. 

With the approval of the board of di- 
rectors and "in the Interests of bis own 
country" he represents the Kingdom of 
Norway in Dflsseldorf; the Norwegian 
trading centre is affiliated. 

The most busy top manager devotes 
about five out of 1,000 minutes to Nor- 
' .way, and at the same time sees himself 
: as s ooprdirtatbr between a country ip 
7; which there' is sri abundance of oil arid 
; ; gag and;. the Federal Republic of Oer- 
■. many which is forced to import both. 

, Bennlgsen-Foerder; is always, there 
v rthen Norwegian ministers call in at 
; / Bonn or Gqrman delegations visit Oslo. 

He arranges many such contacts and 
- those he doesn't'he knows about. 

l Ope ought to believe the man at the 
1 top of Germany’s moit. powerful coiri- 
( .- pany rthen; he assures us: “I have al- 
7 ways had an easy-going attitude to- 
i wards social attributes. And nowadays 1 
i really, don’t need to parade my titles. In 
^ : .public." 1 Honoraiy. consuls would also 
t; seem tdbeg caseln whlch poniposity Is 
inversely piopprtionst to personality. 
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